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The Greeks Had a Word For It 
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FRIEND of mine, in Greece 

A during the war with the Sixth 
Division, received a letter from 
Athens a few months ago and 
couldn’t read it because it was 
written in Greek. 

He asked me if I knew anyone 
who could translate it for him and I 
suggested the Greek Consulate: 

Jimmy shook his head cannily at 
that. Like other AIF officers, he’d 
done a few things he shouldn’t oughta 
in Greece and he wasn’t going to 
Jet the Greek Consulate into his 
secret. 

For the same reason he vetoed my 
suggestions that he take the letter to 
the University, the Public Library, 
the Balkan Club and other sundry 
official or semi-official places. 

Finally I said why not tear off the 
signature and address and take it to 
a Greek fruiterer. He need never 
see the Greek again. 

Being a salesman, he said he was 
too busy to fiddle about like that, so 
the letter remained in his office, un- 
read, for weeks. 

He hadn’t been married while in 
the Army and now he has a wife and 
two children, so I feel his desire to 
conceal the letter was quite under- 
standable. 

Off and on, during the weeks, I 
asked him if he’d had the letter 
translated, but he was always too 
busy. 

“It’s probably not very important, 
anyway,” he said. 

Personally, I thought he 
frightened to read the letter. 

But however he regarded it, that 
letter began to intrigue me. I offered 
to get it translated for him and keep 
his name out of it. 

He looked at me suspiciously and 
said thanks, but not to bother. Maybe 
he thought that, knowing his wife, I 
might spill whatever beans there 
were to spill. 

I said, but didn’t he even know 
who-wrote the letter? He said yes, 
he knew the signature and wouldn’t 
I have another rum and milk? 


was 


Then, one day, in a state of greater 


agitation than boiling water, he 
phoned me and said in an excited, 
frantic hiss: ‘John, she’s here.” 

I digested this cryptic utterance 
for a moment and said: “Good. Don’t 
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‘well, 


: “What,” 


Iet her get away. What are you try- 
ing to sell her?” 


“Remember that letter from 
Greece?” he said hoarsely. “Well, 
she’s here!” 

“Look,” I said patiently, “pull 
yourself together. Who’s here?” 

“Elvita,” he said tragically. “The 
girl who wrote the letter. I was, 


sort of engaged to her in 
Greece.” 


He got the story out. Elvita was 
a beauty and he couldn’t help falling 
for and fooling her, as soldiers will. 
He’d promised to come back and 
marry her. 

Being understanding, she appar- 
ently hadn’t taken much notice of 
that, but she still loved him and after 
all those years had decided to come 
out and see him, and had written 
and told him so. 

The letter that was lying, still un- 
read, in his desk! And now Elvita 
was in the next room, waiting for 
him. 

“She’s a bit offended that I wasn’t 
at the wharf to meet her,” my friend 
finished. “But she knew where I 
worked and came up to the office.” 
he added with terrible 
urgency, “am I going to do?” 

“Pretend you’ve lost your mem- 
ory,’ I suggested helpfully. 

He snarled. 

“Well, tell her you’re married and 
explain that she’s had her trip for 
nothing; tell her you’ll get her a job 
in a fruit shop or put her on the 
next boat for Aihens.” 

“She’s not the sort of a girl who 
would work in a fruit shop,” he said. 
“And I haven’t the guts to tell her 
I’m married. You should have seen 
the way she looked at me when she 
came in, as if I were a beautiful 
dream come true. I can’t just dump 
her after the long trip she’s had.” 


He didn’t think I was much help, . 


but between us we decided he would 
tell Elvita he had heard that she was 
killed during the war; that, heart- 
broken, he himself had married, out 
of pity, a neurotic war widow with 
two children from a previous mar- 
riage and who couldn’t stand foreign- 
ers of any kind. 

This, Jimmy reckoned, covered his 
retreat all ways and precluded any 
possibility of the two women meet- 
ing. 

I repeated that his wisest thing 
was to explain everything from the 
start, but salesmen are born liars. 
That’s why they’re salesmen. 

He rang me again next day and 
said that Elvita had swallowed the 
story, shed a few tears on his behalf, 
commended him for his nobility of 
character in marrying an unhappy 
war widow and fathering her chil- 
dren, shed a few more tears—on her 
own behalf this time, sighed over 
their brief but happy time together, 
kissed him three times—the last time 
so passionately he wished he had 
gone back to Greece-—declined his 
offer to find her accommodation. de- 


clared that she would never cease to 
love him, and walked out of his life. 


All in all, although somewhat con- 
science-stricken, Jimmy reckoned 
he’d managed the thing pretty wéll. 


I met him after work to go to his 
place to pick up a book he’d borrowed 
and we talked about Elvita all the 
way in the bus. 


As we reached the front door and 
he whistled his family and put his 
key in the lock, he whispered: ‘“Re- 
member, no Elvita. Elvita est morte, 
as the French would say.” 


The French would have been 
wrong. Elvita was very much alive, 
sitting uv in Jimmy’s favorite arm- 
chair, talking to Jimmy’s wife and 
nursing Jimmy’s children, one on 
either knee. 


I knew it was Elvita minutes be- 
fore I was introduced; I knew by 
the way Jimmy’s knees sagged. 


She looked up and smiled sweetly 
—too sweetly—at him: ‘Hullo, 
Jimmy. I thought I would like to 
see your wife and family before I 
went back to Greece.” 

Mrs. Jimmy said sweetly-——too 
sweetly: “Your neurotic wife—the 
one you married out of pity, and the 
children of another man.” 


It was the first time I had seen a 
salesman lost for words. I think he 
tried to speak because his lips moved 
but no sound came. 

“T wanted to tell your wife what a 
wonderful husband she had found,” 
Elvita said. “But, of course, she 
knew.” 

“But I never knew just how won- 
derful, Elvita,’” Mrs. Jimmy said. 

“A man of such high moral prin- 
ciples,” Elvita murmured. 

“Such _ integrity,’ Mrs. Jimmy 
added. “No double dealing; no 
evasion of an issue by lying.” | 

It went from one of them to the 
other. They bounced Jimmy back 
and forth with the unhurried de- 
liberation of two ping-pong players 
patting a ball to each other. 

Finally, Jimmy remembered he 
was a salesman. He turned to me, 
his eyes* blazing, his voice furious. 

“You made me do it this way,” he 
snapped. “T wanted to be frank 
about it, but no, you and your darned 
imagination—you had to build a 
story about it. Now look what you’ve 
let me in for.” 

Because I was sorry for him I 
stood there and took it like a lamb 
and when he’d finished, murmured 
humbly that I was sorry, and quietly 
let myself out the door. 

One day I might want him to do 
something for me. 

Mrs. Jimmy knows the full story 
now and laughs about it. The Jimmys 
even tell it to their friends, who also 
laugh about it. 

And, now back in Greece and 
marrying a Greek businessman next 
month, I’m sure Elvita laughs at it, 


too. 
THE END x * 
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IMON TEMPLAR propped one 

well-shod foot on the tarnished 
brass rail of the Bonanza City 
Hotel bar, and idly speculated on 
the assortment of footgear which 
had*® probably graced this brazen 
cylinder in its time—prospectors’ 
alkali-caked boots, miners’ hob- 
nails, cowhands’ high heels. ... 
and now his own dully gleaming 
cordovan, resting there for one 
cool one to break the baking mon- 
otony of the miles of steaming 
asphalt which had San Francisco 
as their goal. 


But it was quite certain that none 
of the boots which had parked them- 
selves on that time-mellowed prop 
had ever carried a more picturesque 
outlaw, even though there was no 
skull and crossbones on his softly 
battered hat, and no pearl-handled 
six-shooters clung to his thighs. For 
Simon Templar had made a new 
business out of buccaneering, and 
hardly one of the lawbreakers and 
law-enforcers who knew him better 
under his soubriquet’ of the Saint 
could have given a valid reason 
why the source of so much trouble 
should ever have acquired such a 
name. 

The Saint himself would have 
found that just as hard to answer: 
in his own estimation he was almost 
as good as his name, and he would 
have maintained at the stake that 
most of the things that happened to 
him were not of his inviting. The 
one remarkable thing was how regu- 
lariv they conspired to invite him. 

Which was what started to happen 
again at that precise moment; al- 
though as it began he was still far 
from realising where it might go. 


He was examining the mirrored re- 
fiections of sundry characters draped 
along the mahogany rim—which still 
boasted the autograph of a Prince of 
Wales under a screwed-down glass 
plate —- and wondering if any of 
them inhabited the paintless houses 
outside, when he felt a touch on 
his arm. : 

“Would it be worth a drink t’see 
the marvel of the age, stranger?” 

An anticipatory hush seemed to 





@ NOTE.—AII characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 


used be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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As the Saint often said, he never went looking 
for trouble, but when it came to him, well... 


settle gradually on the small dark 
room. Simon could see in the mirror 
that each of the characters who 
decorated the perimeter of the horse- 
shoe stiffened a little as the reedy 
voice broke the quiet. Brown hands 
tensed a little around their glasses, 
and -covert winks were exchanged. 
The Saint turned to look down into 
a saddle-tanned seamed face studded 
with mild blue eyes and topped by 
thin grey hair. The blue jeans were 
faded, so was the khaki shirt, and 
the red necktie ran through a bone 
clasp. The look in the blue eyes said 
that their owner expected an order 
to get to hell from underfoot—or at 
best the polite brush-off which was 
already on Simon Templar’s lips. 


And then, almost as the words 
were forming, the mind’s eye of the 
Saint visualised a long succession 
of such brush-offs and he reflected 
on how small a price was the cost 
of a drink in return for gratitude in 
the mild eyes of a lonely old char- 
acter. 

“T don’t know the gding rate on 
marvels in these degenerate times,” 
said the Saint gently, “but one drink 
sounds fair enough.” 

“Double?” spoke the old-timer 
hopefully. 


HE bartender halted 

the bottle in 

mid-flight and again the Saint felt 

a tensing among the habitues along 
the brass rail. : 

“Double,” Simon agreed; and the 
bartender relaxed as if'a great de- 
cision had been reached, and finished 
pouring the drink. 

The little man lifted a battered 
canvas case and placed it tenderly 
on the bar. He reached for the drink 
and lifted it towards his lips. Then 
he set the drink back on the bar 
and drew himself up to a dignified 
five-feet five. 

“Beggin’ your parding, mister — 
James Aloysius McDill, an’ your ser- 
vant.” 

“Simon Templar, and yours, sir,” 
the Saing said gravely. 

He lifte€ his own drink and they 
clinked glasses in solemn ritual, after 
which James Aloysius McDill demon- 
strated just how quickly a double 
bourbon can, slide down a human 
throat. Then he opened his shabby 
bag, and took out an oblong box of 
lovingly polished wood. 

It was very much like a small 


table-model radio. A pair of broad- 
faced dials on its upper surface 
sported impressive indicator needles. 
There was a stirrup handle at either 
end of the box anda sért of sliding 
scale on top. 

“Nice-ldokin’ job, ain’t she°” the 
little man appealed to the Saint. 

“Mighty pretty.’ responded the 
Saint, gazing at it as intelligently as 
he would have surveyed a cyclo- 
tron. 

The little man beamed. He spoke 
diffidently to the bariencer. “Got 
a silver dollar. Frank?” 

The bartender obdligec. with an air 
of one who has done tris pefore, and 
the other custormers CGuciicated his 
ennui. Once the Sein: succumbed 
to the pitch for @ Cousie rve, the 
show was pretty we reutined. 

J. Aloysius McDill tzsssed the sil- 
ver dollar across tne rec. It landed 
in the sawdust on tné Zccr with a 
dull thump. 

“Watch.” he saz. 


He turned a sait:=. made some 
adjustments. anc zTasped the 
.nandles on the vermis=ec tox. which 


thereupon em.tte¢ 2 
and advances - 


-.*’ humming, 
= tre doliar like 


a hunter sta-sinz ss.7t1s— game. As 
he neared the scin. tn= humming be- 
gan to keen ur it2 =2:2.+. He stood 
still, and the s2uvet ~¢.2 steady: again 
towards the cif ir ini the wail 
of the cox sii ur enc uz until, held 
directly adcve toe ::2.-. :1 gave forth 


the whire of 2 
a pine KmCct 


Tani-sew eating into 


The Saint waite? cver and in- 
spected the sét-ir5 Se 2:2xed up the 
doliar arc <cszse2 it cack to the 
bartender. 

“Let's s€e writ it fres ebout this 
change in my terest” re said, slap- 
ping his trvuser (ez 

Mr. McDull ~-+vet the device over 
the indicatecé arte. 222 ine Numming 
rermaineég 2: 2 .:@ murmur. He 
ceasec mis EM irts ant grinned 

“You @irt Ell any cmacnge in your 
pocket. mister. 

Grinning in Turm tne Ssirt pulled 
out the c<cset Il wis empty. 

“Cant fncl the Tenidlerug.” said 
NMeDilk. sor pce e= ss “see” — he 
held tne tox f:r tne Szeirt to lock 
at—"it Works <€ sa™2 wer for any 
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Co. 
The Saint Cuty =ited the markings 
etched along we sing $:21£ on top. 
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ming like a happy bee, suddenly 
whined like an angry mosquito. The 
Saint jerked back his left wrist with 
the gold watch on it, and the machine 
dropped again to a gentle hum. 
McDill set it on the bar, and it fell 
silent. 

“Ain’t she a beauty?” the little 
man demanded, 

“Lovely,” Simon agreed. “Just 
what you need any time you drop a 
silver dollar.” 

“She’s good for more than that,” 
said McDill. “She'll find the stuff 
they make dollars out of. That's 
why she’s so beautiful. Takes the 
guesswork out of prospectin’.” 

“Aw, yes,’ Simon said. “Have you 
tested her in the field yet, Mr. 
McDill?” 

A rattle of laughter cackled across 
the bar-room. It was as though a 
whiplash had been laid across the 
face of the little man; he flinched. 

“Ask him,” draw- 
led one of the 
audience, “why his 
dingus ain’t located 
no claims yet, if it’s 
so good.” 

McDill faced the 
speaker, his chin 
high. “Jest ain’t 
happened to look in 
the right places, 
that’s all,” he said 
stoutly, but there 
was a Quaver in his 
voice. He turned 
to Simon. “You've 
seen her, mister. 
You've seen what 
she can do.* All I 
need’s a prubstake 
and a little equip- 
ment. If you was, 
maybe, interested 
in minin’ we'd be 
pardners.” 

The Saint saw 
the general merri- 
ment waxing along 
the bar again, and 


had ‘one of his 
ready quixotic im- 
pulses. 

“Well,” M r. 


McDill,” he said in 
a loud clear voice, 
“mining’s a little 
out of my own line, but I have a 
friend I might be able ‘to interest. 
I’m certainly impressed by your 
demonstration. Here’s my San Fran- 
cisco address.” He scribbled 
on a card and handed it to 
James Aloysius McDill; then he dug 
into another pocket. “And here's 
fifty dollars for a week’s option on 
your gadget.” 

He was aware of glasses being set 
down all along the bar, of incredu- 
lous eyes appraising his well-cut 
gabardines and evaluating his unim- 
peachable aura of prosperity and 
well-being; but it was mostly Mc- 
Dill’s reaction that he cared about. 


The blue eyes in the seamed old 
face flamed with happiness. They 
could not resist a single triumphant 
glance at the hangers-on; then the 
little man’s hand stuck straight out. 


“Put ’er there, Mr. Templar,” he 
gaid, with a ring in his voice. “I'll 
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be right here, any time your pardner 
wants me. Bonanza City Hotel.” 

simon shook the thin, callused 
hand, and beckoned the bartender. 
No longer bored, he stepped up with 
alacrity. “Yes, sir?” 

“The same, for Mr. McDill and my- 
self,” ordered the Saint. “Double,” 
he added. 

He drove away from the Bonanza 
City Hotel through the light, bright 
California sunshine bearing within 
him a warmth entirely unconneeted 
with alcoholic potations, and ponder- 
ing on the varied expressions of 
man’s unending search for riches. 
Perhaps that was what had moved 
him to dawdle on back roads and 
in odd corners of the old gold-rush 
country for a full three days on his 
way to San Francisco. When the 
mood was on him, the Saint en- 
joyed the exploration of seemingly 
useless, if fascinating, trivia — in 


SF 





this instance, the gold camps and 
ghost towns of the forty-niners., 
It was a penchant which sorne- 
times paid surprising dividends, so 
that the Saint had come to have 
an almost superstitious faith in his 
infallible destiny; but in this case 
the connection came even faster and 
more unexpectedly than usual. 


He had been installed in rooms 
for the duration of a sleep and a 
breakfast, when his telephone as- 
serted itself, for the first time since 
his arrival. 

“Twe called every day since I 
got your card,” said Larry Phelan, 
“and I was pretty sure you'd show 
up within the year. What trouble 
did you come here to stir up?” 

“None at all,” said the Saint vir- 
tuously. “I am on a vacation and 
I have taken a vow to right no 
wrong, rescue no young ladies in dis- 
tress, and acquire no money by fair 
means or foul, until further notice.” 


“That’s fine,” said Phelan. “There’s 
nothing in your vow about rescuing 
old ladies in distress, is there?” 

“Not so fast,’ said the Saint. 
“Whose old lady is in distress?” 

“Mrs. Emily Phelan. My old lady, 
if you must know.” 

“Your mother?” 

“None other.” 

“You can buy me lunch and tell 
me all about it,” said the Saint. 

Larry Phelan had the face of a 
college sophomore and the mind of 
the top-drawer mining engineer that 
he was. 

“My mother,” he explained gloom- 
ily, over ecrevisses au vin blanc, “is 
in the situation of an elderly lady 
with an excess of both time and 
money. Especially money.” 

“A rather pleasant situation,” com- 
mented the Saint, chewing. “Is there 
such a thing as too much money?” 

“Some people seem to think so,” 
said Phelan. “Did 
you ever hear of a 
guy called Mel- 
ville Rochborne?” 

simon shook his 
head. “It sounds 
like the sort of 
phony name that I 
wouldn’t buy gold 
mines from.” 

“He sold mother 
a gold mine,” 
Phelan said. 

“Any gold in it?” 

“IT defy anyone to 
find any gold in 
this particular 
mine,” said Phelan 
sadly. “It’s the old 
Lucky Nugget. 
Opened up with a 
big whoop-de-do in 
1906, beautiful vein 
of quartz, eighteen 
dollars to the ton: 
closed in 1907—no 
more quartz, No 
one’s made a nickel 
on it since — even 
the tailings ure 
worked out. The 
Stock, which is what 
mother bought, 
wouldn't even serve 
for wrapping fish.” 

“There are laws,” 
suggested the Saint, ““which take 
care of folks who misrepresent 
stocks and bonds to other people.” 


‘““That’s the trouble,” said Phelan. 


“This Rochborne is an ex- 
tremely smart operator. There’s 
nothing on record — including 


mother’s own testimony—to prove he 
ever claimed there was any gold 
in the mine.” 

“Didn’t she ask yeu about it?” 

“What would you think? After all,” 
said Phelan bitterly, “I have only 
two degrees in engineering and one 
in mining. Why should anyone, even 
my own dear mother, consult me on 
such a topic? Obviously, a crystal 
ball and a turban put my credentials 
in the shade. I'll admit,” he added, in 
less vehement tones, “I’ve been up 
to my ears in some very hush- 
hush stuff lately—uranium sources, if 
you must know. Top secret.” 

“Keep your uranium,” said the 
saint, “I don’t like the things they 
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do with it. What is this stuff about 
crystal balls?” ; 

“My blessed mother,” Phelan said 
reverently, ‘has developed an in- 
terest in the occult. In this specific 
case, a soothsayer from the mystic 
East.” 

“Tea leaves, eh?” said the Saint. 
“Lucky numbers and cards and so 
forth?” 

“And signs of the zodiac,” supple- 
mented Phelan. ‘‘A swami, no less. 
The Swami Yogadevi.” 


“Sounds like a new cocktail. Where 
does he come in?” 


“The swami,” said Phelan sourly, 
“is the guy who advised mum to buy 
the wretched stock. She’s sort of 
got into a habit of consulting him, 
I’m afraid. I suppose he makes a 
couple of passes at his crystal and 
evokes a fenie, or something. Seems 
to lay mother and several dozen 
other respectable old-ladies-about- 
‘town in the aisles, anyway.” 


Simon cleaned up his’ plate and lit 
a cigarette. “One gathers, Larry, 
that mama has been hornswoggled 
by a couple of pretty smooth oper- 
ators. I almost think it’s a new com- 
bination.” 

“Combination?” 

“Of course. It must be. Don’t 
you see how it works? Your swami 
spots the suckers who have plenty 
of mola, and gets their confidence 
with his mumbo-jumbo. Which isn’t 
illegal if he doesn’t claim to predict 
futures. Your Mr. Rochborne peddles 
stocks and makes no claim for them. 
You can’t prosecute a man for that. 
Separately, they mightn’t get too far. 
Working together, they’re terrific .. . 
How much,” he added gently, “did 
your mother pay for the Lucky Nug- 
get mine?” 

“Forty-five thousand 
Phelan admitted glumly. 


The Saint whistled. He proceeded 
to order coffee and then sank into 
a lethargy which might or might not 
have denoted deep thought. 


“What are you looking. stupid 
about?” inquired Larry Phelan after 
five minutes. 

“About the holiday I was going to 
have until you tripped into my life,” 
said Simon wryly. “However,” he 
added thoughtfully, “if Comrade 
Rochborne has forty-five thousand 
of mama’s, he might have several 
of someone else’s Gs, too. Do you 
know anything else about him?” 


“He has an address—an insurance 
office—where he picks up his mail. 
The people there know nothing about 
him. On a hunch I checked the city 
business-licence records. It seems he 
was licensed as an assayer from 1936 
to 1939. That fits into your pic- 
ture.” 

“T'll keep thinking about it,” said 
the Saint. 


smackers,” 


E did exactly 

that, although for 
two days there was nothing to show 
for his thinking. But to the Saint a 
hiatus like that meant nothing. He 
knew better than anyone that those 
coups of his which seemed most 
spontaneous and effortless were 
usually the ones into which the hard- 
est work had gone; that the machin- 
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ery of his best buccaneering raids 
was labored and polished as de- 
votedly as any master playwright’s 
plot structure. Even then there had 
to be an initial spark of inspiration 
to ,start the wheels turning; and in 
this instance the requisite spark 
eluded him tantalisingly for a full 
forty-eight hours. 

When it came it was nothing that 
he had even vaguely expected. It 
took the form of a chunky, oblong 
package, crudely wrapped, which a 
bellboy delivered to his room. Simon 
scanned the label and found a post- 
mark, and had a rather saddening 
premonition. 

There was a note enclosed printed 
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Cape fete, King Frames Synbcote, lat. WE 


“Oh, hello, Mr. Jones. Don't 
bother getting up.” 
> 2.0.8.8. 2.0,0,0.0.0.8.0.9,.5.0.0.0.9.0.0.8.9. 0.9.93 


in sprawling capitals on a sheet of 
blue-lined notepaper. 


DERE MR. TEMPLAR, 


OLE JIMMY MC DILL HAD 
ONE TO MENY DOUBLE WIS- 
KEYS AN CASH IN HIS CHIPS 
LAS NITE HIS LAST REKEST 
WAS TO SEND YOU THIS HERE 
DINGUS ACCOUNT OF YOU ARE 
A REEL GOOD FELLER AN HE 
LIKE YOU A LOT SAME IS 
INCLOSE. YRS TRULY 


THE BOYS, 
BONANZA CITY. 


The Saint lifted the glass in his 
right hand. : 

“Jimmy McDill,” he said softly. 
“May there be double bourbons and 
unlimited credit wherever you are.” 

He was happily playing with the 
contraption when Larry Phelan ar- 
rived to pick him up for dinner that 


night, and the engineer gazed at 
him in somewhat condescending 
puzzlement. 


“What the hell are you doing with 
a Doodlebug, Saint?” he demanded; 
and Simon was hardly less sur- 
prised. 

“How the hell did you know what 
it was?” 

“The lunatic fringes of the busi- 
ness were stiff with these things dur- 
ing the depression. I’ve seen ’em in 
all sizes and shapes. Trouble is, 
none of ’em are worth anything.” 


“What do you mean, not worth 
anything?” Simon objected. “TH 
bet I can pick up a silver dollar 
at ten feet with this gadget.” 

“PTL bet you can, too,” Phelan said. 
“I’ve seen it done, and by queerer- 
looking numbers than this one. I’ve 
seen ’em with loop aerials, knee- 
action, and floating power.” 


Simon produced a silver cart- 
wheel and threw it on the carpet. 
Grasping the stirrup handles, he 
lifted the box, and the same hum- 
ming sound he had heard in the 
Bonanza City bar filled the room. 

“Listen to the hum,” he said. 

“They all hum,” said Larry Phelan. 

Simon made sure the scale pointer 
indicated Silver, and advanced upon 
the dollar. Just as it had done 
for James Aloysius McDill, the hum- 
ming keened up the scale until, as 
the Saint stood over the dollar, a 
malignant whining came from be- 
tween his hands. He turned to 
Phelan triumphantly. 

“This one works,” he said. 

“Sure,” rejoined Phelan. 
let’s see how well it works.” 


He picked up a telephone direc- 
tory and a few magazines, and 
piled them on top of the dollar; 
the humming stopped abruptly. 


“They’re all the same.” Phelan 
said sympathetically. “It seems to 
be possible to bounce some kmd 
of oscillation off different metals, and 
make it selective according to their 
atomic structure, but the beam 
hardly has any penetration. Your 
lode would have to be practically 
on the surface. where vou could see 
it anyhow, before a thing like this 
would detect it at ali. I hope you 
didn’t pay much for it.” 

“Only fifty bucks and a couple of 
drinks, and it was worth that,” said 
the Saint; and the thought deepened 
in his blue eves. “In fact, I think 
this is just what we needed to 
square accounts with Brother Roch- 
borne and your swami. 


“Now 


HE Swami Yoga- 
: dev: had never 
seen a Doodlebug. but he had his 
own effective methods cf ascertaining 
the presence of precious metals. His 
techniques depended for their suc- 
cess upon certain paraphernalia un~ 
known to electronics. such as a large 
spherical chunk of genuine optical 
glass: celestial charts populated by 
crabs, bulls. goats. virgins. and other 
mythological creatures: and many 
yards of expensive drapery em- 
broidered with esoteric symbols, the 
whole enshrined in a gloomy and ex-= 
pensive apartment. 


There was nothing about the place 
to suggest that the Swami Yogadevi 
had once been Reuben Innowitz, 
known to the carniva! circuit as Ali 
Pasha, the Mighty Mentalist. Mr. 
Innowitz’s wants had been simple 
in those days. expressed mainly in 
terms of tall bottles and tall blondes, 
and they were iruch the same now, 
under his plush exterior. There were 
times, the Swami Yogadevi told him- 
self, when he wished he hadn't met 
Melville Rochborne. profitable 
though the partnership had turned 
out to be. For instance. there was 
this Professor Tattersall business. 

“How should I know who Professor 
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Simeon Tattersall is?” He asked 
with asperity. 

Mr. Rochborne eyed the 
with some distaste. 

“T don’t expect you to know any- 
thing,” he said coldly. “All I want 
you to do is read it—if you can.” 

‘The seer pushed his turban back on 
his forehead and picked up the news- 
paper clipping again. It was from 
the front page of the final after- 
noon edition of a San Francisco 
daily. 

CLEMENTINE VALLEY, Calif. 
(by staff correspondent)— . 
There’s a lot of gold still lying 
around the long-abandoned Lucky 
Nugget mine near here if some- 
one will just come along with the 
right kind of divining-rod, water, 

witch, or a sensitive nose. 
Professor Simeon Tattersall not 
only says that the gold is there, 
but asserts freely that he has the 
gadget that will find it. Said gad- 
get, his own invention, he modestly 
styles the Tattersall Magnetic- 
Prospector, and he plans to de- 
monstrate its worth at the Lucky 
Nugget Thursday morning at 10.30. 


“Say,” bleated 
the soothsayer. 
“Ain’t this Lucky 
Nugget mine the 
same one you sold 
that old Phelan 
dame?” 

“It is,” said Mr. 
Rochborne con- 
cisely. “What § I 
want to know now, 
Rube, is who this 
Tattersall is and 
why he picks the 
Lucky Nugget to 


mystic 


demonstrate his 
screwball gadget, 
just three weeks 


after we made a 
deal with it?” 


“It says here he 
thinks there’s gold Sm 
said the a 


in it? as eh 
swami brightly. . : fot | 

“Baloney!” said eg 
Mr. Rochborne. 


“There isn’t a nickel’s worth of gold 
in that mine and hasn’t been since 
1907. There’s something about this 
Tattersall that smells.” 

“He sounds mighty suspicious to 
me,” agreed the oracle sagely. 


Mr. Rochborne favored him with 
a look of contempt and got to his 
feet. He was a large man with 
hulking shoulders 
kindly face, of the type which in- 
spires instant trust in dogs, children, 
and old ladies. 

“One thing I’d bet on—there’s no 
such person as Professor Simeon 
Tattersall. 
like that. There couldn’t be.” 

‘“What’re you going to do about 
it, Mel?” asked the sage. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Roch- 
borne darkly. “Maybe nothing. 
maybe something. But one thing I 
do know, I’m going to be there when 
this ‘Professor,’”—he put quotation 
marks around the title—“holds his 
demonstration tomorrow morning. 
It’s probably a lot of hooey, but we 
can’t afford to take any chances.” 
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and a tanned 


There never was a name 


Simon Templar might have hoped 
for a more impressive turnout in 
response to his carefully planted 
publicity, but he could also have been 
guilty of discounting Larry Phelan’s 
estimate of the scepticism of local 
wiseacres in the matter of Doodle- 
bugs. The Lucky Nugget mine site 
on Thursday morning was fairly 
uncrowded by seven male and two 
female citizens of the nearby town 
of Clementine Valley, all more or 
less the worse for wear; four small 
boys; three cynical reporters, two 
dogs, and a passing hobo attracted 
by the crowd. But to Simon Tem- 
plar the most important spectator 
was a large well-built man, conspicu- 
ous in city clothes, with a kindly 
face, to whom the dogs and small 
boys aforesaid were immediately 
attracted, and whose eyes missed 
no detail of the proceedings in the 
interval of ministering to posterity 
and its pets. 

The Saint had arrayed himself 
for the occasion in what seemed a 
likely professorial costume of Nor- 
folk jacket, pith helmet, and riding 
boots, with the addition of a grey 
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goatee which sat rather strangely 
on his youthful brown face. 

He eyed the. gathering individually 
and collectively with an equal inter- 
est as he stepped from Clementine 
Valley’s only taxicab, tenderly bear- 
ing the wooden box, replete with 
knobs and cials, which was obvi- 
ously the one and only Tattersall 
Magnetic Prospector. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” he 
said. 

“Hey, Prof,” queried a high thin 
voice from the group. “Will she 
bring in London?” 


This sally elicited a wave of home- 
town laughter, to which Simon pro- 
fessorially paid no heed. He recon- 
noitred situation and terrain with 
the bold eye and flaring nostril of an 
intrepid conquistador. 


When one spoke of the Lucky 
Nugget mine one meant nine 
hundred and twenty-eight feet of 
partially caved-in tunnel sunk into 
the bowels of a red-dirt pine-freckled 
hill, The tunnel entrance was half 
blocked by fallen dirt and broken 


‘of electronics. 


timbers. From it emerged two streaks 
of rust which had once been rails 
for ore cars to run on and which 
descended a gentle slope to the re- 
mains of a stamp mill. 

Professor Simeon Tattersal] 
sapiently eyed the tunnel mouth, 
grasped his device, and took a step 
toward the opening. 

“Mind if I look at your gadget, 
Professor?” said a genial voice. 

Simon looked around and found 
the man in the city clothes standing 
at his elbow. ‘And who are you, 
sir?” he inquired frostily. 

“Just an interested observer, Pro- 
fessor,” was the response, accom- 
panied by a smile that crinkled the 
corners of the speaker’s eyes. 

“Well, sir,’ said the Saint, in his 
most precise pedantic voice, “in the 
first place this is not a gadget; it is 
a highly involved and intricate extra- 
pository reactodyne, operating ac- 
cording to an entirely new principle 
Later, perhaps, after 
the demonstration is concluded, you 
may ” 

“Not afraid I might find something 
phony, are you?” The big man step- 
ped very close. 
“And haven't I seen 
your picture some- 
where before?” 


Professor Simeon 
Tattersall lowered 
his eyes for a single 
fleeting instant, 
then raised their 
candid blue gaze to 
the stranger’s. 


“You may have 
read about my 
work in mineral de~ 
tection e 


“That’s what it 
said in the paper,” 
assented the large 
man jovially. “I 
must have been 
thinking about 
someone else. The 
name’s on the tip 
of my tongue—but 
you wouldn’t know 
about that.” He 
beamed. “Anyway, Prof—lI’ve been 
in the mining game a long time. 
Know all the dodges. Thought some 
of them up myself. I’ll be watching 
your demonstration with great in- 
terest.” 

He chuckled tranquilly and rejoin- 
ed the motley gallery. 

There followed what radio com- 
mentators call an “expectant hush.” 

Simon picked up his instrument, 
with barely visible nervousness, and 
started up the slope from the mill 
to the small mountain of “muck” 
fanning out below the old mine 








‘entrance. He skirted around its base, 


his audience following, and ap- 
proached the steep hillside itself. 

Suddenly he grasped the handles 
on the box again and, to the obbligato 
of the resultant humming, began 
moving along the base of the hill, 
moving the device to and fro as he 
went. The humming continued in the 
same even key. The trailing on- 
lookers listened breathlessly — or 
perhaps their concentrated breathing 
merely gave that impression. 

Ahead of the exploration lay gq 
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large slide of loose dirt brought down 
by recent rains. He neared it, and 
all at once the box’s tone slid up an 
octave. The Saint stopped; he moved 
the box to the right, away from the 
hill, and the tone dropped; he swung 
it towards the slide and it climbed 
infinitesimally; he moved towards 
the slide, and the tone mounted until 
at the base of the fresh clods it was 
a banshee wail. 

Simon Templar put down the box. 
In the ensuing silence he jointed a 
small collapsible spade and poked 
tentatively in the dirt. 

Suddenly he dived down with one 
hand, and came up with it held high; 
and between his thumb and fore- 
finger glittered a tiny pea-sized grain 
of yellow. 

“The Tattersall Prospector never 
makes a mistake,” he began in his 
best classroom manner. “I hold in 
my hand a small nugget of gold. Ob- 
viously, somewhere on the hillside 
above us we will find the source of 
this nugget. I predict o 





IS words were lost 

in a yell as the 

small crowd, like one man, started up 

the steep bank towards the source of 

the slide. As Simon turned to stare 

at them he found the big city observer 
at his elbow. 

“Not good.” The large man shook 
his head. “If I were you, Professor, 
I’d get to hell out of here before 
those boys up there find out that you 
salted this slide.’ He shook his head 
again. “I just remembered where I 
saw your face—and I expected some~ 
thing better from the Saint,” he said. 
“Listen—you may have been a hot 
shot in your own game, but you 
didn’t really expect to take Melville 
Rochborne in, did you?” 

“Tt was always worth trying,” said 
the Saint sheepishly. 

He poked his spade into the slide 
and turned over the loose earth. 


“All right, Mel,” he said. “You 
win this time. Have yourself a shoe- 
shine on the house.” 

And with a rather childish gesture 
he spilled a shovelful of dirt de- 
liberately over Mr. Rochborne’s shin- 
ing pointed toes before he threw 
down the spade and turned away. 

Mr. Rochborne’s geniality blacked- 
out for a moment; and then he bent 
to dust off his shoes. 

Suddenly he seemed to stiffen. He 
bent down and picked up a frag- 
ment of powdery pale yellow stuff, 
and crumbled it in his fingers. 

A strange look came into his face, 
and he straightened up quickly, but 
the Saint was already surrounded 
by the bored but dutiful news 
hawks. Mr. Rochborne recklessly 
scuffed his beautifully polished shoes 
more extensively into the loose earth, 
bent down to probe it deeper with 
his manicured fingers. 

A mere few hours later, which 
seemed to him like a few years, he 
was clutching his hat to his bosom 
and trying to hold his temperature 
down to an engaging glow while 
Mrs. Emily Phelan, Sr., gushed: 
“Why, Mr. Rochborne! What a 
pleasant surprise!” 

He still felt a little out of breath, 
but he tried to conceal it. 
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“As a matter of fact, Mrs. Phelan,” 
he admitted, with the air of a school- 
boy caught in the pantry, “I’m here 
on business. I hate to impose on 
you, but p 
“Go on, Mr. Rochborne,” she fluted. 
“Do go on. Business is business, 
isn’t it?” 

“I might as well come right out 
with it,” Rochborne said wearily. 
“It’s about that Lucky Nugget stock 
you bought, Mrs. Phelan. I—well, 
it turns out it was misrepresented 
to me. I’m not at all sure it’s a 
good investment.” 

“Oh, dear!” Mrs. Phelan sat down 
suddenly. “Oh, dear! Byt—my— 
my forty-five thou fe 


“Now, Mrs. Phelan, don’t excite 








yourself, If I weren’t prepared 
to 3? 
“Telephone, Mrs. Phelan.” A 


maid stood in the doorway. 
“Excuse me,” said Mrs, Phelan, 
“Oh, dear!” 
“Mrs. Phelan,” said a deep mel- 
lifluous voice on the wire, “this is 
Swami Yogadevi.” 


“Oh—oh, Swami!” The old lady 
sighed with relief. “Oh, I am so 
glad to hear from you!” 

“Dear Mrs. Phelan, you are in 
trouble. I know. I could feel the 
disturbance in your aura. That 
was why I called.” 


“Oh, Swami! If you only knew 
. . «. J—it’s my mining _ stock, 
Swami. The stock you said I should 
buy, remember? And now oe 

“He wants to buy it back from 





you. Yes.” 

“He... does...? Oh, then it’s 
all right .. .” 

“Sell, Mrs. Phelan. But for a 


profit, of course.” 
“But how much should I re 


“Not a penny less than seventy 
thousand, Mrs. Phelan. No, not a 
penny less. Peace be with you. 
Your star is in the ascendant. You 
will not say that I have talked to 
you, naturally. Goodbye.” 


When Mr. Melville Rochborne 
heard the price, he barely escaped 
being the first recorded case of human 
spontaneous combustion. 


“But, Mrs. Phelan ... I’ve just 
told you. The stock is no—well, it’s 
been misrepresented. It’s not really 
worth the price you paid me. I 
thought if I gave you your money 
back———” 

“The stars,” said Mrs. Phelan 
rapfly, “control my business deal- 
ings. I am asking seventy thousand 
for the stock.” 





“Oh, sure, the stars.” Mr. Roch- 
borne thought rapidly. “May I use 
your telephone?” 

dialed a cer- 


E 

H tain unlisted num- 
ber for nearly five minutes, with the 
same negative results that had re- 
warded him even before he called 
at Mrs. Phelan’s house. At the end 
of that time he returned, slightly 
frantic and flushed of, face. 


“Mrs. Phelan,” he said, “we can 
discuss this, I know. Suppose we 
say fifty-five thousand.” 

“Seventy, Mr. Rochborne,” 
Mrs. Phelan. 

“Sixty-two fifty,” cozened Roch- 
borne, in pleading tones. 


said 


‘Mr. 


“Seventy,” repeated the implac- 
able old lady. - 


Mr. Rochborne thought fleetingly 
of the mayhem he was. going 
to perform upon the luckless frame 
e Reuben Innowitz when he caught 

im. 

“Very well,” he groaned. “I will 
write you a cheque.” 


“My swami told me all deals should 
be in cash,” said Mrs. Phelan bright- 
ly. “T’ll get the stock and go with 
you to the bank.” 


N hour later, 
‘ minus practically 
his entire bank-roll, but grimly 
triumphant, with the stock of the 
Lucky Nugget mine in his pocket, 
Melville Rochborne met Mr. 
Reuben Innowitz on the doorstep of 
his apartment house, and finally 
achievea a much-needed self-expres- 
sion, 

“You stupid, worthless jerk!” he 
exploded. ‘What’s the idea of being 
out all day—and on a day like this? 
You just cost us twenty-five grand!” 


“Listen,” shrilled the _ prophet, 
“who’s calling who a jerk! What did 
you do about that mine?” 


“I got it back, of course,” Roch-= 
borne told him - short-windedly. 
“Even though the old bag took me 
for twenty-five thousand more than 
she put into it—just because’ you 
weren't around to cool her down. 
But I didn’t dare take a chance on 
waiting. There were some old-time 
prospectors around, and if any of 
them recognised the carnotite——_” 

“The what?” Innowitz said. 


“Carnotite—that’s what uranium 
comes from. The Lucky Nugget is 
full of it. You know what that’s 
worth today. If any of those miners 
spotted it and the story was in the 
papers tomorrow morning, you 
couldn’t buy that stock for a million 
dollars .... It was the Saint, of 
course,’ Mr. Rochborne explained, 
becoming even more _ incoherent, 
“and he was trying to put over the 
most amateurish job of mine-salting 
I ever saw; but when he reads about 
this 7 

The swami was staring at him in 
a most unspiritual way. 


“Just a minute, Mel,” he said. “Are 
you drunk, or what? First you send 
me a wire and tell me to me¢t you 
at the airport. I watch all the planes 
come in until my ears are buzzing. 
Then you send me another wire 
there about some new buyer for the 
Lucky Nugget, and tell me to phone 
the Phelan dame and tell her to 
hold out for seventy grand——” 

A horrible presentiment crawled 
over Mr. Rochborne. 


“What are you talking about?” he 
asked weakly. “I never sent you 





“T’ve got ’em right here in my 
pocket.” His colleague’s voice was 
harsh, edged with suspicion. 

“Ohmigod,” breathed Mr. Melville 
Rochborne. “He couldn’t have salted 
it twice ... he couldn’t have.. .” 

It was Simon Templar’s perpetual 
regret that he was seldom able to 
overhear these conversations. But 
perhaps that would have made his 
life too perfect to be borne. 


THE END x x 
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Ntay-at-home Gireek 


BY HAROLD HELFER 


It was a good newspaper story—while it lasted. 


PETE BROWN, a reporter for the 
: sun, first ran across the Nick 

Zelindas story. Pete was covering 
a fire around the corner and he 
dropped into the restaurant to see 
if there was a phone available. The 
chubby waitress behind the 
counter said there was one in the 
back room. 


There was a phone there, sure 
enough. There was also a man 
Sleeping on a cot. He had a big 
belly and a grey moustache which 
was disturbed at regular intervals 
by his rhythmic snoring. 

The man on the cot stirred as Pete 
hung up the receiver. 

“Is a big fire?” he asked. 

“It looks like the warehouse is 
going to go,” said Pete. 

“Hummmmmp,” said the man on 
the cot. “Always wanted to see fire. 
‘Never seen one.” 

“Well, I would say your big mo- 
ment has come,” said Pete. “All 
you have to do is step around the 
corner. You’ll have a ringside seat.” 

“Sorry,” said the man on the cot. 
“Never leave restaurant. Maybe 
some day fire right across street. 
Then see one all right.” , . 

Pete shrugged, said: “Well, thanks 
for the use of the phone,” and 
started out of the restaurant. 

In front the waitress was busy 
draining the big aluminium coffee 
percolator. Pete was at the en- 
trance of the restaurant when he 
paused, as if in afterthought, and, 
jerking a thumb rearward, remark- 
ed: “Sleeping Beauty seems to be 
quite a character.” 

“If you mean Mr. Nick Zelindas,” 
she was quick to defend him, “he’s 
got a.right to be asleep. He keeps 
the restaurant open until two in the 
morning. You don’t have no right 
to make cracks about him.” 

“Oh, I meant nothing disparaging, 
believe me. I wasn’t thinking about 
his slumbering tendencies, anyway. 
But he said something about never 
leaving the restaurant. It struck 
me as being a little odd.” 

“Mr. Nick Zelindas never leaves 
the restaurant,” said the waitress, 
emphatically. “He hasn’t left it 
since he opened it twenty-five years 
ago. But I do not believe that is 
against the law.” 

Peter said he guessed not. He 
went back to the office and knocked 
out a new lead on the story for the 
afternoon edition. 

Pete went back to Nick Zelinda’s 
restaurant. Nick was behind the 


@ NOTE.—AII characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and 


if any name 

used be that of a living person, such use is 

due to Inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 
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counter slicing up butter into serv- 
ing chunks. Nick recognised Pete, 

“Was fire bad, huh?” he said. 

“Couldn’t have been worse if a 
few bombs had struck,” said Pete. 
“By the way, is it true that you 
haven’t left this place in twenty- 
five years?” : 

“Is very true,” replied the restaur- 
ant proprietor. “Come here Janu- 
ary 17, 1919. Been here all the 
time since. Never leave.” 

“But why?” 

Nick shrugged. 

‘Don’t know. 
that’s all.” 

“Don’t you ever go uptown... 
don’t you ever see a picture show 
« . . don’t you ever call on friends 
».. don’t you ever go to the bank?” 

“No, stay here all the time. What 
for go uptown-——have everything 
here, something to eat, place to sleep, 
telephone. What for see a picture 
show—what I read in newspaper 
make me l@ugh, cry. What for call 
on friends—they come here. What 
for go to bank—send girl.” 


HALF-HOUR more 
of conversation 
elicited the fact that during the first 
year or two after he had opened his 
restaurant he had kept himself so 
busy trying to make a go of it that 
he just naturally hadn’t had any 
time to wander off. After a while, 
he had deliberately refrained from 
going anywhere. He did not wish 
to lose the distinction of never hav- 
ing left his place. It made him a 
neighborhood character, people talked 
ila him and this did not displease 

im. 

The next day Nick Zelindas be- 
came a townwide character. A col- 
umn-and-a-half story by Pete Brown, 
with a picture showing Nick grinning 
behind the counter, made the front 
page of the Sun. 

In a month Nick’s fame was nation- 
wide. The wire services had picked 
up the yarn, then the syndicates. 
Pretty soon the magazines were bang- 
ing it around. Two reprints picked it 
up. The Home Should Come First 
League published a pamphlet making 
an epic of Nick’s life. Preachers men- 
tioned him in their sermons. Even 
Tin Pan Alley took notice: ‘“Neek, 
Neek, the stay-at-home Greek.” 

Nick was now definitely the town’s 
Number One celebrity and attraction. 
People came from miles around to 
see him. Nick took it all in good- 
natured stride—with zest even. He 
beamed. He shook hands with every- 
body, signed autographs by the doz-~ 
ens. 

One day a man from the It Takes 
All Kinds radio programme showed 
up in Nick’s restaurant. He wanted 
Nick to go to Montreal and be on the 
programme. Nick didn’t want to. He 
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offered him a thousand dollars. Nick’s 
eyes widened, but he still didn’t want 
to. He didn’t want to leave his place. 
The man offered him two thousand. 
Nick shook his head: The man made 
it twenty-five hundred dollars. Nick 
said all right. . 

Nick’s interview on, the air lasted 
for seven minutes, more time than 
anyone else ever had been given on 
the It Takes All Kinds show. His 
pictures were splashed all over the 
Montreal papers, riding his first tram, 
attending his first movie, visiting his 
first night club. 

A big crowd had been at the sta- 
tion to see him off, but when he came 
back there was no one on hand. Nick 
thought that the crowd must. be 
gathered at his restaurant. There was 
no one there, either, only a stray cus- 
tomer munching on a hamburger. 

Nick couldn’t understand it at first. 
From the talk of the town he became 
just another one of its inhabitants. 

Pete Brown let him down as gently 
as he could. It wasn’t, he explained, 
that Nick had failed in any way. But 
when he left his premises to go to 
Montreal he also had taken leave of 
his claim to fame. He was no longer 
the man who never left his restaurant. 
Nick Zelindas was now just another 
restaurant proprietor. — 

It wasn’t until a couple of months 
later that Pete had a chance to stop by 
the restaurant. Nick wasn’t there. He 
had sold his place to a Mr. Fred 
Propalus. No one knew where Nick 
had gone. 

It was three years later and quite 
by accident that Pete Brown ran into 
Nick in Toronto. Pete was covering 
the convention of Canadian mayors. 
Nick had a restaurant near the hotel 
where the conferences were taking 
place. 

“Good Lord, Nick, what are you 
doing here?” cried Pete. 

“Run restaurant,” said Nick. He 
was beaming. He was his old cheer- 
ful self again. 

“Start all over again,’ continued 
Nick. 

Pete grunted into his cup of coffee. 

“No go any place here, too,” eluci- 
dated Nick. “Ill be somebody again. 
You’ll see.” 

Pete got up to go, shook Nick’s 
hand. 

‘You come back twenty-two years 
from now,” said Nick. “All right?” 

“Twenty-two years from now?” 

“Then will be here’ twenty-five 
years no leave restaurant,” said Nick, 
“You'll write big story about this, too, 
huh?” 

Pete said: “Sure!” 

THE END * # 
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“T IMPY” LOFTUS, with hat set 

rakishly askew and a cigarette 
drooping from his mouth, saunter- 
ed past lighted shop windows with 
an air of nonchalance, the sight 
of which would have excited im- 
mediate suspicion in the breast of 
any policeman who knew him in- 
timately. 


It was an air of rather too much 
nonchalance, and from it the said 
policeman would have deduced in- 
stantly that Mr. Loftus was, in the 
vernacular, “up to something.” 


He would have deduced correctly, 
for Limpy was up to something. Fur- 
ther—and it was this that was caus- 
ing his thirty-two inch chest to swell 
to something approaching thirty- 
three-and-a-quarter—he was up to 
something which, criminally consid- 
ered, far exceeded in importance 
anything which he had ever been up 
to before. 

Bigger and better crime—that was 
Limpy. He who had never previously 
graded higher than shop-lifter, bag 
snatcher, and picker-up in general of 
things which had not been screwed 
down, had become at last a Criminal 
with a capital C—a “queer-pusher,” 
no less. 


Of the ten pound-notes which he 
now carried upon his diminutive per- 
son, only four could have defied the 
searching scrutiny of the expert with 
the magnifying glass. Those on the 
other side of his pocket wallet were 
Limpy’s stock-in-trade ‘“‘queer” 
notes. 


All bore the same number, and he 
had purchased them from _ one 
“Printer” Cowdray, at the modest 
rate of seven shillings apiece, and he 
was now engaged in foisting them 
profitably upon an é unsuspecting 
public. 

Blithely hummed Limpy as he 


@ NOTE.—All characters and incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if 


any name 

used be that of a Pving person, such use is 

due to Inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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Queer Hunting — 


BY ROBERT CLOUGH 


The little thief congratulated himself on having found a 
way to easy money. But easy money had its dangers, too. 


turned into the doorway of a large 
departmental chemist. He had only 
thus to confine his attentions to the 
larger stores, at their busiest hours, 
practically to eliminate risk from 
what was easily the neatest method 
of turning a dishonest penny that 
had yet been brought to his notice. 


He bought a single safety razor 
blade at the appropriate counter and 
went jauntily cash-deskward, noting 
with pride and satisfaction that al- 
ready, after only two evenings’ prac-~ 
tice, he could approach a pigeon-hole 
without the slightest catching of the 
breath or acceleration of the heart 
beat. 

‘With a carefree, flippant flip he 
introduced his ticket and an alleged 
peund-note beneath the powdered 
nose of the horn-rimmed blonde be- 
hind the glass. 

She let them lie; spoke languidly 
without looking up. 

“Ay’m soh-ry,” so refined of speech 
was she as scarcely to be able to 
articulate at all, “but Ay’m quate out 
of cheynge et the mow-ment. Ay’m 
afrehd ye’ou’ll hev to weht a mow- 
ment.” 

Limpy was not by nature impati- 
ent—not, for instance, the type ol 
boor who will disturb the maiden 
meditations of a shoplady with rude 
counter poundings or a’ raucous: 
“Wott abaht it, Liza?”—and he had 
often waited for many moments 
without greater protest than the mild 
shuffling of a foot. 


UT he had a strong 

disinclination to 
wait for even the half of a moment 
with that masterpiece of the en- 
graver’s art lying naked beneath the 
protracted horn-rimmed glare of one 
who was probably an expert in the 
detection of that little something in 
the best of forged notes which the 
others haven’t got. 

Accordingly he decided to retrieve 
it discreetly and produce exact 
change from his pocket, and he was 
about to do so when he was stricken 
paralysed by a voice from behing 
him. 

“Change is ut, miss? Here yer arr 
thin,” it said pleasantly, and with 
the hair crawling on his neck Limpy 
looked up into the broad and genial 
countenance of Constable Mallory, as 
that large plainclothes policeman said 
affably: ‘Well, Limpy, me bh’y. How 
is ut?” 

Only by a strong effort of will did 
Limpy force his dry lips to a con- 
ventional answer. A horrible hypno- 
sis had seized him as he realised the 
dreadful thing that was about to 
happen. 

It happened even as he gazed, in- 
capable of the swift action which 


could have averted it. The blonde, 
having performed a five-finger exer- 


- cise upon the handful of silver prof- 


fered by the obliging Mallory, push- 
ed out Limpy’s note in exchange. 


Limpy’s knees nearly gave way 
in that moment of horror, and he 
almost swooned with relief when the 
policeman put the note in his wallet 
without a glance. Dazedly he took his 
change, muttering hoarse thanks, 


‘and blundered to the door, forget- 


ting his purchase, breathing a fervent 
prayer of thankfulness. 


But even as he stumbled into the 
street his terrors were again about 
him. He realised with a fresh sink- 
ing at the stomach that disaster was 
only delayed, not averted. 

Seldom indeed did one of the notes 
of Mr. Cowdray pass through more 
than three pairs of hands before its 
many improvements on the original 
attracted attention, and there began 
a tracing-back process. 

Usually the t-b-p ended at the 
blank wall of a cash-desk whose 
clerk had no recollection whatever 
of the original tenderer of the rote; 
but in this case-—Limpy shuddered. 


In this case the original tenderer 
was known for what he was by an 
officer of the law, and the t-b-p 
would press on inexorably from the 
cash-desk to a certain lodging-house 
in a Deptford back street. 


Limpy shuddered again at the 
thought of what now lay ahead. Of 
the dreadful waiting upon the com- 
ing of the Law, upan the blow which 
might fall tonight, or tomorrow, or 
the next day. It filled his soul with 
prickling panic. 

“T gotta do summink,” he mut- 
tered desperately. And then: “I 
gotta get it orf ’im! I gotta get it 
orf ’im, some’ow...” 

As to how -he could possibly re- 
trieve the disastrous note his churn- 
ing brain offered no suggestion; and 
when Mallory, emerging from the 
shop at that moment, strolled off 
without noticing him, it was with 
no more than a formless urge to 
take action of some sort that the 


little crook turned and followed him. ’ 


Feverishly, as he went, he flogged 
his flagging wits. How—how—did 
one extract from the wallet of an 
unwilling policeman a forged note, 
traceable to oneself? The only an- 
swer which offered caused Limpy 
bitterly to regret a misspent youth. 


“Gaw!” he muttered, in passionate 
regret. “Why ain’t I a dip? Why 
didn’t I take up the perfession when 
I ’ad the hopporchunity? Why didn’t 
I listen to me old gran-fer, wot would 
"ave learned me?” 

The stroll of Mr. Mallory was now 
taking him from the shopping centre 
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into the area of meaner streets, for 
the policeman had had a vague “tip” 
to the effect that honorable advance- 
ment might accrue from the privy 
watching of a certain garage in the 
quieter hours of evening. 


With a view to circumventing the 
bush telegraph of the locality, the 
constable twice used short alleyways 
to take him from street to street, 
and on the second occasion Limpy, 
following him circumspectly but 
hopelessly into the alleyway’s dark- 
ness, conceived an idea which at first 
he thrust from him with something 
akin to horror. 

Once, in his aforementicned mis- 
spent youth, he had partnered one 
Sammy the Snatch, whose speciality 
had been a line of what might be 
termed smash-and-grab hold-ups. 
His method had been to jam the hat 
of his victim hard down over his 
eyes from behind, and then to snatch 
his wallet in his defenceless moment 
of bewilderment and blindness. It 
was a method which, given the moral 
courage, could be used successfully 
by one man. 

“Gaw... !” said fo ; 
Limpy Loftus, as he Sr (. 8 
reflected breath- ,-4¢ , 
lessly upon the ,¢° , >-- 
amount of moral 16% 
courage that would 
be required by one 
man to use it on a , 
policeman. 

“Gaw ...! I . 
wouldn’t never ’ave , 
the nerve...” 

At this point, 
precisely as though 
Dame Fortune was 
bidding him reflect 
upon this __ state- 
ment, Constable 
Mallory turned into 
the blackness of a 
third alley. And, 
suddenly and am- ———. 
azingly, Limpy Lof- ““> 
tus had the nerve. 

“T will do it!” he 


said through _ set 
teeth. 
For one instant 


his nerve faltered 

as he reached the black mouth of 
the alley; then he took a deep breath 
and went forward swiftly and silently 
on rubber-soled feet, his eyes boring 
into the pitch darkness for the dim 
loom of the figure whose faint foot- 
falls he could hear ahead. 

In a matter of seconds, noiseless 
as a ghost, he was upon the un- 
suspecting policeman and, consider- 
ing the handicap of low visibility, he 
timed his leap beautifully. 


Both hands clutched the brim of 
Mallory’s hardish felt Rat and hove 
violently downward, and before even 
his victim’s first incoherent exclama- 
tion had completed itself Limpy’s 
hand had snaked over his shoulder 
and whipped out his wallet. 


The whole thing was done, with 
wonderful deftness and precision, in 
the space of a shaved half-second; 
and in the next Limpy might have 
been well down the alley with his 
prize, but for that habit of grabbing 
at portions of his fellow-men which 
is bred in every policeman. 

Instinctively, without’ thinking 
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about it, the startled and blinded 
Mallory grabbed. He caught a sec- 
tion of Limpy’s sleeve and, swinging 
round with a roar of rage at a speed 
amazing in a man of such bulk, 
launched blindly a terrific right hook 
which took the little crook full in 
the mouth, sending him over back- 
wards. 


His head struck the alley fence 
with a force that almost stunned 
him; then he received both the 
policeman’s knees in the pit of his 
stomach as Mallory, grabbing for him 
again with a roar of “Got ye, ye—!” 
tripped over his feet. 


Even as he fell the policeman 
grabbed. He grabbed for Limpy’s 
throat, and one of his urgently quest- 
ing fingers nearly poked the little 
man’s eye out before he found it. 

Then he had it in a strangling 
grip and, with his catch pjnned at 
neck and stomach, he spared a hand 
to wrench the encumbering hat frcen 
his eyes, breathing hot curses as he 
did so. 

It was a mistake. No man can hold 
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down a small Sut wiry crook and ad- 
just his dress and talk at the same 
time. Limpy seized the moment. to 
throw all his wildcat strength into 
a convulsive heave and wriggle which 
flung the policeman sideways against 
the fence. 


Then Limpy was on his feet and 
racing up the alley, heedless of direc- 
tion, stuffing Mallory’s wallet, to 
which he had clung throughout like 
a limpet, into his side pocked as he 
went. 

Had Mistress Fortune been even 
faintly conversant with the Queens- 
berry Rules, the game would have 
been Limpy’s from that point on- 
ward, for despite his slight limp he 
had a turn of speed which the bulky 
policeman could not possibly have 
equalled. 


But the lady, whose code is more 
reminiscent of the American prize 
ring, had decreed that some person 
utterly lacking in a sense of citizen- 
ship should have left an ash-can in 
the alley. 

Limpy found it with both shins, 


shot head first over it, struck his nose 
on the wrist which had hit the ground 
first and turned a complete somer- 
sault howling like a scalded cat in 
hideous agony. And at the same 
moment Constable Mallory, freed 
from the hat, came on with a furious 
shout. 

It says something for Limpy’s 
bulldog spirit that, though earnestly 
believing both his legs to be broken, 
he should have shot almost imme- 
diately to his feet. 


And something for his coolness 
that, with a large and infuriated 
policeman almost upon him, he 
should have thought to jerk up the 
latch of a gate which his hand 
had encountered and dive through it, 
slamming it after him. 


But he would have been better 
advised to have waited behind the 
gate while Mallory passed through 
and then to have darted out again 
than—as he did—to blunder across 
an unknown backyard and scramble 
like a cat over its side-fence. It 
was definitely a mistake to have turn- 
ed the thing into a 
hurdle - cum - ob « 
stacle race. 

Not but that Lim- 
py took the first 
two fences in fault- 
less feline style, 
and in the crossing 
of the first three 
backwards avoided 
invisible hen coops, 
wood piles and rub~ 
bish heaps by the 
exercise of a sixth 
sense which served 
him marvellously. 


He did—but even 
a cat might have 
fallen at fence 
three, which was 
rotten at the roots 
and supported itself 
mainly by force of 
habit. It lurched 
sickeningly for- 
ward and deposited 
him into backyard 
four on one elbow 
and the side of his 
face. 

Again he gave agonised tongue, 
and his yell was answered by a 
crash and a curse from behind, as 
his pursuer evidently not possessed 
of a sixth sense, found an upturned 
bucket in backyard two by that of 
touch. 

With a tortured groan Limpy rose 
again, took fence four at desperate 
speed and found the clothes line in 
backyard five. He found it with his 
neck, and had it been tighter it might 
well have done irreparable damage 
to his thyroid gland. 


As it was; it halted him in a par- 
alysis of exquisite agony for as long 
as it took the hunter in his wake to 
crash resoundingly over the fallen 
fence three, regain his feet with a 
lunatic howl of agonised fury and 
launch himself like a projectile at 
fence four. 

Limpy leapt frantically for me 
fifth fence. Pain-racked, dazed and 
bleeding, he scrambled over it. 
Breathlessly, bent double, he crossed 
the sixth backyard and repeated the 
process, 
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It was as, with hammering heart 
and tortured lungs, he flung himself 
with the last of his flagging strength 
over fence seven, that he saw with 
a hideous shock the one thing that 
he could have seen in that blackness 
—the whitewashed brick wall, fif- 
teen feet high, which bounded the 
far side of backyard eight. 


Limpy almost flung himself down 
in the surrender of despair before 
he remembered, with a last flare of 
Spirit, that the alley still remained 
open. 


He had bunched ‘his muscles for 
a spurt to the gate when, within a 
dozen feet of him, a’back door open- 
ed, and the squat figure of a man 
in shirtsleeves was revealed against 
an oblong of light. 


“Puss, puss!” said the man petu- 
Jantly. 


The quick service he received must 
have surprised him, and though 
Limpy was not actually a cat, he 
had certainly given within the last 
few minutes a sufficiently close imi- 
tation of the habits of the species to 
qualify him as an honorary member. 


Limpy caught the man by the arm 
and, thrusting him back through the 
doorway almost before he had come 
down from his six-inch jump of sur- 
prise, hissed in a whisper that tremb- 
led with desperate urgence: “Lemme 
in, quick! Gottacop arterme!”’ 


Quite evidently he was a fellow 
member of some :society to whom 
the cryptic fourth word meant some- 
thing, this man. He did not waste 
precious moments by repeating it in 
the form of a query like a cross- 
talk artist, as many another might 
have done. He acted. 


He pulled Limpy swiftly through 
the doorway into a scullery faintly 
lit by light from the kitchen, and 
shut the door soundlessly. 


“Wot’s it wurf?” he asked in a 
furry voice. 


If Limpy was disgusted by this 
sordidness of outlook in one called 
upon in humanity’s name for suc- 
cor, he did not show it. He had just 
heard the crash of his pursuer nego- 
tiating—-as near as he could judge 
—fence six. 

“A quid!” he hissed breathlessly. 

“Two quid,” corrected the man 
promptly—and Limpy knew that the 
hundred-per-cent raise on his offer 
was automatic, and would have come 
as promptly if he had offered ten 
shillings—or five pounds. But there 
was no time to haggle. 

“Two quid—two quid, then!” he 
agreed urgently. “’Ide me—dquick! 
'E’ll be ’ere in a second!” 


In an instant he was thrust into 
the blackness of a coal cupboard, 
and the door shut upon him—and it 
was none too soon. 


“e VEN as the man 
who evidently 

favored audacious methods, opened 
the back door noisily and went out 
with guileful enticements to a cat 
upon his lips, there came the double 
thump of Constable Mallory’s boots 
upon the concrete of the upper yard. 
Faintly, above his own pounding 
heartbeats, Limpy heard the voice of 
his protector raised to the proper 
pitch of the outraged householder, 
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the privacy of whose premises Is 
violated. 

“Allo, there! Wot’s the gime?” 

“"Tis a placeman — that’s fwhat 
game ut is!” came back the thick, 
infuriated, breathless voice of Con- 
stable Mallory. 

“Have ye seen annywan come over 
here—quick, now!” 

Undoubtedly Limpy got service for 
his money. The man in shirtsleeves 
did not deal in anything so un- 
original as the mere denial. 


“Ave I wot ** he began, then 
broke off to shout with a suddenly 
pointed finger: ‘There y’re, look! 
Dahn there at the gate!”—and at the 
instant Mallory’s head turned there 
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“I have to laugh at all the 


fuss Mother goes to to set a 
table.” 


Yoo dood toto toh 


came a crash from the direction in- 
dicated. 

The policeman did not stop to in- 
quire by what magic the eye of this 
householder “had penetrated pitch 
darkness. With a roar of “Shtop, 
there, will ye!” he bounded down 
the yard, through an open gate and 
into the alley. 

His false informer chuckled mali- 
ciously.as he heard the thud of Mal- 
lory’s feet going along it, and threw 
another lump of coal at a fence 
lower down, with a view to his 
further encouragement. 

Then he went swiftly indoors and 
opened the door of the coal cup- 
board, causing the fearful Limpy to 


start convulsively. 


“°S all right,” he said, “’e’s gorn 

orf, like a greyhound. Give us the 
dough, China, and ’op it aht the front 
way.” 
Not till Limpy emerged from his 
cramped quarters and endeavored to 
straighfen up did he realise the ex- 
tent and variety of the injuries in- 
flicted upon him in the few hectic 
minutes since he had launched his 
attack on the policeman. 

Nor, till now that the stress of 
immediate danger was past, had he 


been fully conscious of the pain of 
them. 

It was a groaning cripple who 
limpingly followed the shirt-sleeved 
man into the shabby kitehen, and 
it was a ghastly mask of a face at 
which the man stared startledly. 


“Cor!” he said, almost with admir- 
ation in his tone, as his gaze went 
from Limpy’s mutilated lips to his 
skinless nose, and from his bulging 
eye to his scraped and swelling fore- 
head. “Cripes, mate! — ’e’s fairly 
chewed you up and spit you out 
ag’in! You ought to ’ave the lor on 
im for man ’andling!” 

Limpy did not wait to discuss the 
legal aspects of the matter. As 
swiftly as a smashed knuckle, a 
wrenched wrist, a swollen elbow and 
a semi-dislocated shoulder-joint 
would let him, he produced his wal- 
let. Keeping its inner portion hidden 
lest the cupidity of the shirt-sleeved 
man be further aroused, he took two 
notes from the non-Cowdray side 
and proffered them with hoarse 
thanks. 

Nor did he wait to satisfy the 
other’s natural curiosity as to the 
cause of it all, and half a minute 
later he was out in the street. 

Not till, hobbling swiftly through 
alleys, he had put four streélts be- 
tween himself and that whose rear 
had been the scene of the recent 
disturbance did he slow his pace 
and draw from the very basement 
of his soul a sigh of pure relief and 
thanksgiving. 

“T bin through it—gaw! Ain’t I bin 
through it! But I got it!” he whis- 
pered tremblingly. And his hand 
went to his sidepocket—and some- 
thing seemed to hit him sickeningly 
in the stomach. 

Constable Mallory’s wallet was 
not there. Limpy, as a matter of fact, 
had dropped it in the alley when he 
somersaulted over the ash-can. 


There are moments when the 
goaded soul of man burns for com- 
panionship — or audience, more 
properly. Robinson Crusoe must have 
experienced such during his early 
experiments with a home-made 
hammer, and many a gem of his 
profanity must he have left un- 
mined, rather than waste its sweet- 
ness, as it were, upon the desert air. 

Limpy had spoken no more than 
half a dozen lurid words when he 
realised the bitter futility of it and, 
groaning, hobbled onward, with his 
music still within him. 

“Gaw .. .!” he said simply. “Oh, 
gaw.. .!” 


LMOST could he 

have sobbed at 

thought of the dreadful uselessness 

of it all—all his pain and risk and 

effort made wasted by the trick of a 
mocking fate. 


The impending doom which he had 
striven with soul and body to avert 
hung over him again, and this time, 
even had he the spirit to struggle 
further, there could be no averting 
it. 

Not for a moment did it occur to 
Limpy, who had something of the 
Nordic pessimism in his psycholo~ 
gical make-up, to hope that the wale 
let, though lost to him, would re- 
main equally lost to its owner. 

He did not tell himself that the 
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chances of Mallory’s finding it again 
were small, since he would certainly 
not be looking for it, nor did he re- 
mind himself that the citizens of 
the neighborhood were hardly of the 
type which willingly surrenders 
found wallets containing ostensible 
pound-notes. s 


The leaden stopper of a black 
despair had descended upon the 
bottle of Limpy’s spirit. He was 
convinced that Fate was definitely 
and implacably against him in this 
matter, and would remain so, and 
that unless, tomorrow or on some 
succeeding day, he wished to .hear 
the deadly charge of “queer-pusher” 
preferred against him, he must fly. 
He must leave tonight. 

“It’s the only way,” he muttered. 
And from the deepest depths of bit- 
terness: “An’ just when I’d got on 
to the best bloomin’ lay I ever 
worked... “Gaw...! Oh, gaw.. .!” 


He had almost reached the lodgfng- 
house where he rented a bed-sitting-~ 
room when the sight, under a street 
lamp ahead, of an approaching fel- 
low-roomer caused him to urge his 
painful legs to greater speed. 


It was one “Squidger’ Jenks, and 
Limpy was not in thé mood, neither 
were his stiffening lips in condition, 
for a light conversational interlude. 

But Mr. Jenks was not to be 
denied. 

“°Lo, Limpy.” He caught up as 
Limpy, groaning, commenced a pain- 
ful ascent of the dim-lit . stairs. 
“°Ow’s things, ol’ China?” - 

Limpy grunted unintelligibly, but 
Squidger was not discouraged. 


“T bin ICKY 9. ” he announced. “Wot 
d’yer fink . u 

Limpy, in the interest of peace in 
“the home, suppressed what he 
thought. 
“Bit o’ fat,” said Squidger, juicily 
and encouragingly. “Proper bit o’ 
fat, Limpy. Guess wot?” 


TILL Limpy _ dis- 

played no curiosity, 

and Mr. Jenks, a little piqued, had 

perforce to answer his own riddle. 

“Picked up,” he said, “a wallet 

wiv fifty bob in it.” 

“You did wot?” he said hoarsely. 

“Picked up a wallet wiv——” 
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“In the alley be’ ind Redcow 
Road?” hissed. Limpy. 

“Why, yus,” began the surprised 
Mr. Jenks. Then with quick sus- 
picion: ‘’Tain’t yours, Limpy, if 
that’s wot you’re goin’ to try to 
make out. It ’ad P.M.M. on it.” 

P.M.M.—Patrick Michael Mallory! 
Limpy gave a hoarse cry, then he 
had seized the surprised Squidger 
by the arm and was dragging him 
through the nearby door of his room. 

Reprieve! Reprieve! The heart of 
Limpy jazz-drummed to a song of 
incredulous joy, and scarcely, as he 
lit a candle with trembling fingers, 
could he believe it. 

He did not. need telling that the 
cautious Squidger had _ already 
“ditched” the wallet. All that was 
now necessary to make certain of 
absolute safety was to get the note 
from Squidger, lest that small thief 
should get into trouble through its 
possession and blurt out the story 
of how he had come by it. 


IMPY, quivering in 

every portion 

of him that was not too stiff to 

quiver, thought swiftly—no need to 

reveal his new _ profession to the 
talkative. Squidger. 

“Squidger,” he said impressively, 
“it’s lucky for you you tol’ me about 
that. The pahnd-note in that wallet 
is marked money—it would ’ave got 
yer five years! I’m going to give yer 
another one for it.” 

ae simple Squidger was impress- 
ed. 

“Cripes! You don’t say?” Hur- 
riedly he pulled out two notes, and 
held the green one to the light. 
‘“Where’s it marked? How’d d’yer 
know——” he was full of questions. 

But Limpy, who wished to avoid 
them, and who, moreover, had an 
almost superstitious fear and hatred 
of that nearly fatal note, had snatch- 
ed it tigerishly and thrust it straight 
into the candle flame. 

Then, eyed by the wondering 
Squidger, he produced his wallet, 
and from the non-Cowdray side took 
a note and handed it to Squidger. 
Then he said, puzzledly: “’Ullo.. .” 

For the removal of the genuine 
note had left a curious blank space 
—curious, because it should have 
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posted. 


been occupied by another of the 
same. Limpy had started out that 
evening. with four good notes and 
six Cowdrays. Two of the former had 
been paid to the shirt-sleeved house- 
holder. There should have been 

ITH a_ hoarse, 

horrible sound in 
his throat, Limpy grabbed up the 
charred corner of the note he had 
taken from Mr. Jenks. The last two 
figures of its number were still vis- 
ible, and he stared at them with an 
eye that had gone frozen and glassy 
—for they were figures not contained 
in the common number of Mr. Cow- 
dray’s notes. 

And Limpy, as he counted his 
Cowdray notes with palsied fingers, 
uttered one wild, dreadful howl] of 
incredulous anguish as the hideous 
truth forced itself home to him. 

The note he had “pushed” in the 
chemist’s, the note for which he had 
gone through such terrible travail 
and so agonisingly risked and en- 
dured, had been, through a slight 
mistake on his part, one of his gen- 
uine ones. 

“Gaw! Oh, gaw! Oh, gaw.. .!” 
whispered Limpy, supporting his 
sagging form with trembling hands 
on the table. 

It was at that moment that the 
intrigued Mr. Jenks noticed, in the 
dim candle light, the curious condi- 
iton of the face of his friend. 

“You got a black eye, Limpy,” he 
Said. 

Undoubtedly Mr. Jenks asked for 
it. There was an animal noise of 
fury, a vicious crack and: 

“So’ve you now!” hoarsely snarled 
Limpy Loftus. ‘“So’ve you!” 

THE END x x 
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~ Men Never Know 
i GABRIEL DUNDAS 


Loving him was a gamble, but what had she to lose? 


ELEN was tired at the end of a 

day at the Commerical College; 
tensed up with the strain of dictat- 
ing shorthand at just-so speed, 
watch on the table in front of her, 
drained with the effort of injecting 
confidence into despairing students 
and industry into flippant ones. 


But when she turned into her own 
street her face smoothed out, her step 
quickened. Because when she opened 
the door there would be the radio 
playing, the fire crackling up in the 
sitting-room, and Vanya in slacks and 
a gaudy jersey whistling as she got 
supper. 


Eighteen months before, Vanya had 
come to the college for classes in 
book-keeping. The bookshop where 
she was working had sent her. After 
ten years of teaching Helen didn’t 
notice the girls much any more. 
Occasionally one stuck in her mind 
a bit longer because of having bright 
red hair, or a stammer. 

Vanya was different. Sometimes 
she glanced at the other girls and 
smiled; she was older than most of 
them, but her smile was older than 
that. It was the smile, and seeing 


Vanya collecting her books when the 





rest of the class had gone clattering 
down to the cloak-room that made 
Helen impulsively invite her to a 
Friday evening coffee-party. 

The party broke up before eleven 
in a flurry over last trams and buses. 
Helen noticed Vanya twisting a scarf 
around her head, in no particular 
hurry. “Won't you stay a while,” she 
asked, “or must you catch a bus, too?” 

“T could walk,” Vanya said, readily. 
“It’s only two miles, and I like walk- 
ing at night.” 

She stayed until one o’clock, drink- 
ing more coffee and talking—of her- 
self, in answer to Helen’s questions; 
of the ten years since she had been 
left, a young student, to fend for her- 
self up and down wartime Europe, 
It was a matter-of-fact recital, but 
couldn't help being vivid. At the end 
Vanya ground out her cigarette and 
apologised for staying so long. “It 
was so pleasant,” she said, smiling 
with a sudden touch of diffidence. 
“At my digs there is a gasfire, and 
much red plush, and nobody to talk 
to. 

“Then,” Helen said, 
come often.” 

Vanya came regularly after that: 
the flat seemed empty when she had 
gone, But it took Helen more than 
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three months to decide to ask her to 
come and stay permanently. The 
trouble was, there were two people 
carrying on the argument in Helen’s 
mind. One was the rare, impulsive 
Helen who had kept Vanya talking 
until one o’clock in the morning and 
who kept urging “She would be so 
pleased, she’s lonely and she always 
says how much she enjoys coming 
here. And we get on well together.” 


“But,” said the other, cautious 
Helen, “if she were here all the time, 
would we get on so well? Perhaps she 
would talk too much when I wanted 
to be quiet, and we'd get on each 
other’s nerves. She’s untidy; she 
would go to bed at all hours and 
sleep late.” 

Oddly enough, it was the second 
Helen who finally decided in Vanya’s 
favor. “I’m getting set,” the second 
Helen said suddenly, looking up from 
the library book she wasn’t reading 
to her too tidy sitting-room. “Set, 
and a bit selfish. Of course, it would 
not be easy always. But it would be 
good for me, as well as Vanya. I'll 
ask her tomorrow,” 


ANYA was prob- 
ably the most un- 
tidy person Helen would ever meet. 
Her bed was made by throwing the 
blankets back into position and 
straightening the top cover. Helen, 
going into the room to collect Vanya’s 
forgotten sheets for the laundry, 
shook her head over the dust on the 
dressing-table and the row of un- 
cleaned shoes by the window. But 
she came home one night to find that 
Vanya, who had had a half-day from 
the shop, had spent it turning out 
her own room and scrubbing the 
kitchen, and had washed Helen’s 
blouses and stockings as well as her 
own. 

Helen’s ssitting-room clock had 
worn out and been banished to the 
box cupboard months ago. “I must 
get another,” she kept saying—not 
too seriously. One evening when 
she came home Vanya met her in the 
hall, brown eyes sparkling with 
suppressed excitement. 

“I’ve been promoted!” Vanya an- 


nounced, “I’m in charge of the 
Foreign Department and I’m to get 
another thirty shillings a week. 


Helen, I’m rich!” She waited for 
congratulations like a happy child, 
then: “Come in here,” she said, pull- 
ing Helen into the sitting-room. 
‘“Look—on the mantelpiece. For you, 
to celebrate my rise!” 

It wasn’t a very grand clock, but 
it must have cost quite a bit. And 
Helen came of a family which had 
celebrated birthdays and Christmases 
conscientiously with half-crown gifts 
and counted the thought behind them 
as more than the cost. She was. 
momentarily overwhelmed. 

“It’s the kind you like?” VY 
asked. ' ~~ 

“The very kind I like,” Helen turn- 


ed around with bright eyes. “TI love 
it,” she said. “But, Vanya, you 
shouldn't, it was too much——” 





“Surely,” said Vanya, pleased but 


@® NOTE.—All characters and incidents in 

this story are imaginary and if any name 

used be that of a living person, such use js 

due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 
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surprised, “a small thing to give 
5 


Helen arranged her Christmas 
cards along the mantelpiece and on 
top of the bookshelves, stacked letters 
and presents on a side table. “What 
a lot of letters you must write,” 
Vanya said, studying them. “All 
those people. Do you visit them all?” 

“Oh, no. Some I haven't seen for 
years. Some I only write to for 
Christmas. But it’s nice to hear, even 
ence a year... Vanya,” Helen. said 
presently, “you don’t write to any- 
body, do you? Yet you must have 
made friends beforg you came here.” 


“No.” Wanya gave a little, restive 
shrug. “One moves on,” she said. 
“I’ve never written to people after- 
wards.” 

“Then,” Helen said, “if you were fo 
move on again, leave the town, you 
wouldn't write to me?” 

“This time,” Vanya said, “I hope 
not to move on.” 

Helen knew what she meant. The 
prefabs at the other side of the park 
—and James. Of course Vanya would 
marry — would have been married 
years ago but for the erratic, wander- 
ing life she had led. James was a 
very likable youth—a little serious, 
a little slow, but with a nice smile 
and good all through. Vanya was 
the most exciting thing that had ever 
happened to him. His eyes, follow- 
ing her, said so. 

Vanya liked him. She said: “Isn't 
he sweet, Helen? I love James. And 
he’s so good with the washing-up 
he’d make an ideal husband.” 

“I'd like to live there,” Vanya had 
said when they passed the prefabs. 
Helen smiled. Nice to think of Vanya 
settled on the other side of the park. 
James was in a lawyer’s office; he’d 
probably never want to leave the 
town. 

Then Vanya brought home Patrick. 

Patrick was a journalist, foreign 
corréspondent. His essential luggage 
was a typewriter, a passport and five 
hundred cigarettes. At intervals he 
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ly, to supper. 


returned, unwillingly, to England for 
a few months while his latest book 
was being printed. Vanya found him 
wandering among the bookshelves 
in her Foreign Department muttering 
about the books that weren't there, 
and stopped to soothe him. An hour 
later she phoned the Commercial 
College and left a message for Helen 
to say that she would be out for 
supper. 

They came back late. Helen heard 
voices at the door, quiet, then heated, 
and finally Vanya’s voice, hovering 
between amusement and exaspera- 
tion, saying: “Well, come in then. 
Helen, can we come in? We're half- 
way through an argument.” 


Vanya went to the kitchen to make 
coffee, and Patrick talked to Helen. 
His hands were restless, his sentences 
quick, as if he never had time to sit 
still and talk slowly. When Vanva 
came back into the room he plunged 
at once into argument with her. 

“What did you think of him?” 
Vanya asked later. 

“He's an interesting person, isn't 
he? He has charm. Also a temper, 
I should say.” 

“Yes. He argues like the devil. 
Gosh, I'm tired. I’m going to bed at 
eight tomorrow,” yawned Vanya. 


EVERAL times af- 

ter that Patrick 

would ring up and invite Vanya out 

for the evening. Their telephone 

conversations were as quarrelsome as 

their meetings and Vanya would 

say: “I can’t think why I see you. 

I'd be better off at home with a good 

book,” and then, “Well, all right. I 
will, this time .. .” 

And Patrick would come around 
and sit impatiently on the couch 
while she got ready. Helen was 
afraid. The man had charm, fascina- 
tion even, when he smiled at you. 
But that sudden, dark scowl.. There 
was no safety there, no stability. 

Finally Vanya invited him, formal- 
She started preparing 
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the meal the evening before, so care- 
fully that Helen knew the visit was 
important to her. Vanya's supper 
was beautifully cooked and served, 
but somehow the meal wasn't a suc- 
cess. There was a spark of mockery 
in Patrick’s eye, an ironic twist to 
his smile. 

Finally he began to talk about 
the snare of possessions, the folly of 
trading freedom for safety and a 
settled job. 


“Even if I couldn’t write,” said 
Patrick in his cool, scornful drawl, 
“T still wouldn't be walking meekly 
into a little gaol at nine every morn- 
ing and staying till six just so I could 
have flowers on the table and a nicely 
painted front door, and a fortnight 
by the sea in August when they let 
me out.” 


Helen could feel a quick pulse of 
resentment beating in her throat. But 
she spoke in her usual pleasant even 
tones: “I see your point of view. of 
course. Perhaps in a way I envy 
you; the world couldn’t get along 
without its adventurers, its pioneers. 
But you couldn't get along without 
us, either, could you? All the dull 
little people who stav at home and 
print your books, and sell them — 
where would you be without us?” 


“Yes, Patrick,” Vanya said delight- 
edly, making wide innocent eyes at 
him. “Where would you be, you great 
adventurer?” 

“You floored: him beautifully, and 
it’s so good for him,” she told Helen 
afterwards. “He’s so darn cocksure 
I could tear his black hair out some- 
times. It’s time he got away on an- 
other trip. His temper seems to get 
worse and worse when he’s not work- 
ing.” 

“When is he going?” Helen asked. 

“Oh, soon, I think,” Vanya replied 
in an unconcerned voice. “He’s so 
young, isn’t he?” she added inconse- 
quently. “Even younger than James. 
I haven't seen James for ages. Let's 
ask him in one evening, shall we? 
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James and Walter and Phyllis, may- 
be; we could play silly card games 
and make fruit cup, like last time.” 

Relief went out from Helen’s heart 
to her fingertips and her toes. Some- 
thing more important than a card 
party had been settled. Patrick 
wouldn’t come back. 

“Yes, let’s,” she said. 

Helen had a week’s holiday from 
the college in spring, and had ar- 
ranged ‘to spend it in the country. 
Before she went they were to have 
a night out together, Helen and 
Vanya. 

“A real night out,’ Vanya» said, 
arranging it. “I’m ready for one. 
Seats in the stalls, supper afterwards 
and we won’t come home till morn- 
ing. You‘can sleep all next day in 
the train.” 

“And when will you sleep?” smiled 
Helen. Vanya’s eyes were bright 
and her manner was gay, but there 
had been a strained look, lately, on 
her small, piquant face. 

“T’ve got a nlght’s sleep in reserve,” 
Vanya declared. “James brought me 
home at nine last night, because he 
said I looked tired. Now, mind you 
get home early.” 


Helen hurried and got back at six- 
fifteen—to the sound of voices in the 
kitchen. Vanya’s first, then Patrick’s 
—Patrick’s draw! at its slowest and 
most irritating. So, he hadn’t gone; 
and he was arguing again. Helen 
stood in the dark hall for a minute. 
Then Vanya opened the kitchen door. 

“Hello,” she said. ‘You’re early.” 

“Yes,” Helen said. “Good even- 


ing, Patrick. I thought you had 
gone.” 
“Not yet,” Patrick said. “My 


passage was cancelled. But I’ve got 
one for next week. I’m leaving for 
London in the morning, and never 


coming back. Don’t burst into 
tears!” He was leaning against the 
kitchen table, hands behind him, 
watching her with his amused, 


ironical smile. 

“Helen hasn’t got time to burst 
into tears,’ Vanya said. “Though I 
expect she’s desolated. We’re going 
out in half an hour, as I told you.” 


= HE turned her 

back on him and 

stood on tiptoe to look on the high 
shelf of the kitchen cupboard. 

“Tl can’t find the sardines, Helen,” 
%he complained. “You did say you 
had brought some, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, there’s a tin there,” Helen 
said, crossing the room. “It should 
be there. No, of course it isn’t,” 
she remembered, turning suddenly. 
“J put it in the other cupboard.” 
Then she saw Patrick watching 
Vanya, with all the scorn and the 
hardness gone out of him; with the 
expression of a small boy who 
watches adoringly, hungrily, the 
treasure on the other side of a shop 
window that he can never have. Only 
for a second, then the mocking de- 
fensive smile flicked back again. 

Helen. looked at Vanya. She 
thought: “Vanya, too.” 

“IT think I’d better go and change,” 
she said. 

She stood by her bedroorh window 
with her hands locked together to 
keep them from shaking. All the 
storminess, the heartaches and the 
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danger that might come in Vanya’s 
life with Patrick had been there, in 
Patrick’s eyes. And the ecstasies 
in between. 

“Helen,” Vanya said from the door- 
way. “What have you been doing? 
You’re not getting ready.” 

“No,” Helen said slowly. “I was 
looking across at the prefabs. I 
was thinking, Vanya—I can’t really 
see you living there.” As she spoke, 
she was conscious of the arguments 
she would use marshalling them- 
selves in her clear brain, moving 
forward relentlessly and having to 


be said, because she was Helen who 
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“That telescope sure did bring 
her up close.” 
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would always be able to stand back 
and look at her own life, and other 
people’s. 

“You feel you want security,” 
Helen said, ‘because you’ve been 
too long without it, and had to take 
too many chances. Now you want 
a little house, and a routine, and 
somebody like James who loves you 
safely and surely and whom you 
don’t love too much. But you 
wouldn’t be happy really, Vanya. 
You would pay too much for your 
security. You’re not the sort of 
person who’d ever be happy playing 
safe. I could. 

“If I marry,” she went on, look- 
ing across at the prefabs again, “it'll 
probably be like that, and I'll be 
quite content. But you’re differ- 
ent, you and Patrick. It won't al- 
ways be easy for you, Vanya, it 
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won't be safe. But you'll have 
something that I and all the other 
careful, reasonable people will never 
know ... and now,” finished Helen, 
lying matter-of-factly, “you know 
I’m tired, and I’d really be much 
happier if I stayed in tonight and 
went to bed. Have my ticket and 
let Patrick take you to the theatre.” 


HERE had never 


. been time for 
their night out together. There was 
Vanya’s trousseau to get ready. 


Right up to the last evenirig they 
were sewing and pressing; the wed- 
ding morning passed in a quick, 
unreal whirl and Helen was hurry- 
ing down a station platform beside 
a tall man and a small girl in a gay 
new suit. ; 

“Thank you for everything,” 
Vanya began breathlessly, “and—oh, 
Patrick, it’s going already!” 

“This door,” Patrick said. “Quick!” 

“Goodbye, Helen,” Vanya _ cried. 
“T')l write.” 


“Tf you have time,’ Helen said to 
the moving train. Because Vanya 
never wrote to people, when she 
moved on. And now she would 
always be moving on. That was 
the thing Helen had been coming to, 
all the last week. The thing she 
had never let herself look at, till 
now. 

The next evening Helen got off 
the tram and turned into her own 
street. Her mind moved ahead of 
her, preparing for the empty flat, the 
silence waiting when she opened the 
door. 

The postcard was on the mat on 
the hall, back uppermost, covered 
with Vanya’s tiny sloping script. It 
was dark in the hall; Helen carried 
it into the sitting-room to read. 


“Darling Helen,” Vanya had writ- 
ten, “Patrick says that people do not 
write letters on tMe first night of their 
honeymoon, and I have no writing 
paper, but I am making him wait 
while I write you a card. It is not 
easy to find the words I want.” Helen 
could picture her, a small dark girl 
in a bright dress, one leg twisted 
round the other while she frowned 
in concentration. ‘I am so YRappy,” 
the postcard stated, “so very happy, 
and not afraid any more. Because, 
Helen, I have gone from your home 
to my marriage as from: the house 
of my mother that I did not have. 
That is what vou have given me, and 
that is why I will be writing to you 
always, and when there is a row of 
letters with foreign stamps stretch- 
ing right across the mantelpiece, I 
will come back... .” 

Helen read the card over and over. 
Then, still holding it, she wandered 
round the flat from room to room, 
pausing to look at the prints Vanya 
had hung in her’ bedroom, the 
cushion covers she had sewn, run- 
ning fingers along the scorch-mark 
on the kitchen left by Vanya’s for- 
gotten iron. And back into the sit- 
ting-room, where the clock’s ticking 
made a busy, friendly little noise. 

A small thing to give? 

“But,” said Helen to the empty 
house, “what she has given me now, 
I shall have always. Even if she 
never came back.” 

THE END x x 
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ALEB whittled the last knob off 

the finger-thick length of pine 
and started to shape an animal. 
Where the wood was too delicate 
for a knife, Caleb used his thumb- 
nail. 


He ground away at the carving 
with persistent patience and gradu- 
ally there came into existence a 
curved, twisted torso with the head 
of a wolf. 


As the likeness took shape Caleb 
lost interest. He got to his feet and 
went over to the big pine on the 
crest of the hill. Kneeling, he dug 
among the fallen cones until the 
earth scooped back and revealed a 
black wooden box. Caleb took it 
from its resting-place and opened 
the Hd on a motley collection of 
pinewood carvings. 

Fish of a kind unknown to God 
or man lay on top of dogs, bears, 
birds and cattle. Caleb picked out 
a half-finished deer and started to 
work on the antlers. 

When they were finished he licked 
his fingers and rubbed at the wood. 
It darkened slightly and he leaned 
back on his heels, cradling the deer 
in the cup of his hands. 

It was the time of day he loved 
best; the dim, silent prelude to even- 
ing, when the sun slanted golden- 
green between the trees and‘ even 
the river was stilled. He rocked 
back and forth and for a moment 
his wide, vacant face was expres- 
sive. Then the inevitable woman’s 
sharp voice broke his reverie. 

Marte Gelhorn stood on the dirt 
path and looked towards the river. 
She watched the last “fingers of the 
sun touch the rocks to rose and 
finally to blood red. Back in the 
house she could hear the sluice of 
water and the creak of the pump 
as the men prepared themselves for 
the supper table. She raised her 
voice and the call floated down to 
the pine tree where Caleb and the 
deer waited in the sunset. 

She was a calm woman, but now, 
as Caleb came lumbering up the 
hill, her native impatience rose to 
the surface. Tossing her head and 
slapping her wet hands against the 
starched sides of her apron she 
called out to him and held open the 
creaking wooden gate, 


a lee 


@ NOTE.—AIl characters and incidents in 


this story are imaginary and if any name 

used be that of a living person, such use is 

due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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Wito RIVER 


BY VALERIE WATKINSON 


There was a wild river in Caleb’s mind; a wild 
river between his brother Christoph and his 
father Luke; and there was the wild river itself. 


ANF 


“About time,” she said. “Why must 
you always disappear at supper- 
time? Isn’t the daylight good enough 
for you? Must you wait for the 
dusk?” 

Caleb grinned at her and she 
smacked him across the shoulders, 
but gently. Always Caleb would be 
her favorite and they both knew it. 


“Get inside with you,” she said, 
“and wash that river dirt off. If 
your father sees it again he’ll lay 
the switch across your biggest part.” 


Caleb nodded and moved up thé 
path toward the front of the house. 


“Around the back, you ”» She 
stopped. She could call her other 
sons idiots, but not Caleb, because 
everybody knew Caleb was an idiot 
and therefore it was impossible to 
eall him so. 


Caleb understood. He turned from 
where his foot rested on the first 
step leading to the porch and went 
round by the stone path to the back 
of the house. The sheep dogs came 
bounding through the hardy peren- 
nials that bordered the walk. They 
fawned around him, yelping and 
whining their delight, their feathered 
brown tails sweeping the ground and 
smacking against his legs. 

Marte sighed and looked up at her 
eldest son standing on the porch. 
Christoph knocked his pipe against 
the porch rail and spoke directly to 
his mother. “He’s happy. Why do 
you worry?” 


“Because I cannot help it. What 
will happen to him when I am gone?” 


“When you are gone there will be 
dthers left. Caleb will never be 
alone.” 

She wiped her hands briskly on 
her apron, as, if to throw off the 
mood of depression. “I suppose it 
is so. I am a sily old woman.” 

Christoph smiled and it was like 
the warmth of the sun falling on to 
her. No wonder all the girls in 










the township sighed after her eldest 


son. He had only to smile once, 
for indeed his smile was a thing to 
see. 

“The joint is ready for carving,” 
ke said, “and you have five hungry 
men waiting. For a silly old woman 
you have done remarkaby well. Four 
sons is something to boast about.” 

Her heart swelled with love for 
him. If Caleb was her favorite it 
was only because of his affliction. 
Christoph had the warmth and 
humor and strength which appealed 
to her more than anything in the 
world. It was something she had 
looked for and never found in Luke, 
whom she had married. 

She put her arm around him. 
“Come,” she said. “We will not keep 
the hungry men waiting any longer.” 

Luke sat at the head of the table 
with the joint in front of him. At 
the other end, behind the huge coffee 
pot, Marte served the potatoes, and, 
by leaning over the back of her 
chair, kept the stove stoked. Caleb 
and Christoph sat on her right and 
Jean and Paul on her left. 


UKE clasped his 

hands and lower- 

ed his head. Paul, the youngest, 

sighed, and relinquished his grasp 

on the hottest griddle cake. The 

others were silent, waiting for Luke 
to say grace. 

“Lord, we thank you for this food. 
Let it always come in such abund- 
ance and let us remember that there 
are worse things than an empty belly 
—neglect and negligence. . .” Luke 
fixed Jean with a look, and the boy 
flushed, remembering the cows he 
had allowed to stray into the river 
while he hunted for birds’ eggs. Luke 
went on: “And Lord, we ask you 
to make our crops good and our 
sheep yield as much as they ought. 
Keep us in good health, Lord, and 
keep us out of evil doing. Amen.” 
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“Amen.” 

Paul grabbed the griddle cake and 
Marte began to pour coffee. They 
ate in silence, until Luke wiped 
his mouth with the back of his 
hand and looked across to Caleb. 
“You been down at the river again?” 


Caleb nodded, his mouth full of 
meat and potatoes. 


“T don’t like it,’ Luke said. “One 
of these fine days you’ll fall in. The 
river’ll take you like it took your 
grandfather. It’s dangerous, and 
many’s the time I’ve told you so. 
Looking after the sheep is your job, 
not prowling by the river.” 


HRISTOPH turned 

to his father. “Til 
take the car and drive into town to- 
morrow morning. We need more 
seed potatoes and the mail might be 
in. Is it all right if Caleb comes with 
me?” 

Luke frowned and Marte looked 
from one man to the other, her heart 
quickening. She did not know how 
long ago it was since she had be- 
gun to watch the growth of hatred 
between her husband and eldest son. 
It might have been years or only 
weeks, but she lived in mortal fear 
of a spoken word or a thoughtless 
action bringing it gushing forth like 
the wild river that it was. 

Luke stabbed at some more meat. 
“IT don’t know that it’s good for him 
to get into town. He’ll find plenty 
of mischief to take part in. They’re 
a fast lot in there.” ~— 


Christoph smiled suddenly and 
there was laughter in his voice. “A 
few shops and two saloons. Caleb 
will be safe with me.” 

Luke grunted. “He’s needed on the 
farm, but if you care to take the 
responsibility, he can go.” 

“Marguerite goes into town,” Caleb 
said suddenly. 

Luke lowered his fork and all their 
heads turned toward Caleb. 

“Marguerite who?” Luke asked. 

Caleb jerked his head. “Marguer- 
ite from up the little white house.” 

Luke’s eyes hardened and cloud- 
ed. “Marguerite Fontaine, you 
mean. I don’t doubt that she goes 
into town. They’re a shiftless lot, 
God knows. All the Fontaines have 
been the same since the year of 
Adam. Where have you been talk- 
ing to her?” 

“Down by the river.”’ Caleb shut 
his mouth determinedly and chewed 
at the food. He had said more words 
in one night than was his custom to 
use in a week and the inquisitive, 
questioning look in his father’s eyes 
only drove him further into silence, 
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but Luke was resolved to hear the 
details. 


‘“What’s she doing down at the 
river?” 

“Fishing.” 

“Uh! Probably getting some din- 
ner for her father and that no- 
good . brother. Keep away from 
them, son—-and that goes for all 
of you. It’s a pity I didn’t shoot 
Jonathan years ago, like I set out 
to. Put a stop to the breed.” 

Marte said softly: “It seems a pity 
to carry on a family feud alli these 
years. She seems a nice enough 
child.” 

‘“Where’ve you seen her?” 

“Out in the fields. She’s almost 
grown up now... and hair the 
color of honey, just like her mother’s.” 


“I know she wears pants like a 
man and she was in a dance hall 
in town,” Luke said, “in a bright 
red dress with flowers in her hair 
and paint on her lips. Probably 
arrived alone, but I’ll guarantee she 
didn’t leave alone.” 

“She was with her 
Christoph said suddenly. 

“What do you know about it?” 


“IT was dancing with her.” He 
rose to his feet. “I'll take a look 
at the car.” 

Luke rose, too. “Never mind the 
car. Why was she dancing with you?” 

‘Because I asked her to, that’s 
why. I didn’t know who she was 
then. Now I know why she looked 
at me as if I were going to mur- 
der her.” 

“You’re getting a bit sure of your- 
self, son. If you want a girl, get a 
good one and marry her. There’s 
enough willing from what I hear. 
It’s about time you settled down. 
When I was your age I was joggling 
you on my knee.” 

Young Paul raised his head and 
chanted. through a spray of cake 
crumbs: 

“Christoph ain’t sweet on any girl, 
but all the girls are sweet on 
Christoph.” 


Christoph leaned over and pushed 
his hair over his eyes. “Help your 
mother with the dishes and maybe 
I'll buy you that gun in town to- 
morrow.” 


brother,” 


AUL looked up at 

him, his mouth 

open, showing a half-digested griddle 

cake. Marte said sharply, more 

sharply than was her wont: “Close 

your mouth and stop talking with 

it full, little pig.” 

Paul swallowed and choked. “Will 

you really, Christoph? Will you 
really buy me a gun?” 


“Tf you behave yourself. No more 
riding on the black horse, though. 
He’s wild and dangerous and you'll 
end up with a broken. neck.” 


Paul nodded frantically and 
started clearing away the dishes. 
Marte looked across at her eldest 
son and smiled. The brief moment 
of danger was passed. Luke was 
leaning back in his chair, intent on 
draining his coffee cup, Caleb had 
retreated back into his haven of 
silence and only Jean was moving. 


He took out his mouth-organ and 
began to play a swift, high, half- 
wild French song Marte had taught 
him. Music was the last heritage she 
had from her French forefathers. 
That, and the names she had given 
her children, and only after tears 
and pleadings on her part had Luke 
consented to the four French names 
for the boys. 


Luke was a loyal Canadian and 
a staunch Presbyterian and he ex- 
pected the boys to grow up the 
same, undefiled by any foreign talk 
or ideas. Marte often sighed for 
the nights of music and laughter 
which had been hers when she was 
a child. It seemed to her that almost 
overnight she had grown from Luke 
Gelhorn’s girl-bride into his work- 
worn wife. 


HE sighed and 

took the coffee- 

pot off the stove, looking at the 

ting of slime left on the blackened 

surface. Automatically she reached 
for soap and a damp cloth. 


Christoph took his pipe from the 
mantel-shelf and went out into the 
night air. The river breeze blew 
cool on his face. 


There were footsteps behind and 
his father came down from the house. 
Christoph lowered his head and put 
a lighted match to the pipe, his hand 
shielding the flame. Luke came up 
beside him and bent his head also. 
The two men stood smoking in 
silence until Luke said shortly; “The 
river’s rising.” 

“It is always like this,” Christoph 
said. “It is the time of the year.” 

Luke nodded, but when he spoke 
his voice was doubtful. “TI still don’t 
like it. It’s rising fast. Thirty years 
ago it rose like this and laid the 
whole valley waste. Your grand- 
father was taken. I was only a 
lad, but to this day I can hear the 
screams of the womenfolk as he went 
down the stream, and I can see him, 
too. He struggled mightily, but the 
river was wild that night.” 

Christoph drew on his pipe and 
watched the sparks fly into the air 
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and disappear on the breeze. “T’ll 
get the weather forecasts when I 
go into town tomorrow.” 

He expected a contemptuous snort 
from Luke, who openly expressed 
his distrust of the new-fangled 
scientific ways of predicting God’s 
will with the elements. But his 
father only nodded and moved away, 
his head bent in thought. 


Christoph knocked his pipe out 
against the fence rail and turned 
back to the house. He stood for a 
moment on the wide verandah, his 
face towards the river. It gleamed 
black through the trees and the usual 
wild bubbling grew louder even as 
he listened. It grew from a bubble 
into a soothing and gentle roar. He 
wondered if the gentleness was as 
deceptive as it had been thirty years 
before. 

UGENE CAMPION 

sat in a sagging 

wicker chair on the wide porch of 
the only hotel in town. He wore 
blue denim trousers tucked into fur- 
lined boots and a checked shirt of 
a type he believed sartorially cor- 
rect in the wilds of northern Canada. 


He was a rotund little man with 
keen black eyes and_ surprisingly 
blond hair. He was one of the 
world’s greatest sculptors and for the 
last ‘three days he had sat in his 
present position, gazing at a huge 
pine growing between the livery 
stables and the barber’s shop. 


The pine touched three hundred 
feet and soared out into scores of 
branches each of which alone could 
have served as a tree. 


On the porch rail stood a tumbles 
half-full of amber liquid and beside 
it a pinewood carving. The carving 
was in the shape of a tree. It might 
have been the one at which he was 
now gazing, and occasionally he 
turned his eyes from the living plant 
to its likeness made from the wood 
of another of its kind. 


A cloud of dust appeared at the 
bend of the main road and a square 
blue box sedan swung into view. 
One of the loungers jerked his thumb 
toward it. ‘That be the Gelhogn 
aut’mobile,” he said and went quietly 
back to sleep, his back arched against 
the warm porch post. 


Eugene Campion surveyed the blue 
car and its glassless windows with 
interest. He tapped his forefinger 
against his teeth and watched in- 
tently as Christoph and Caleb got 
out. Campion nudged the lounger 
with his foot. 

“Which one?” he asked. 

One eye opened and swung to- 
ward the men on the dirt road. 


“The one in the blue shirt. That’s 
him. That’s Caleb. But I told you, 
mister, he’s crazy.” 

The little man looked at the pine- 
wood carving again and then back 
to the giant tree. He said aloud: 


bed 


“The thin partition. ... . 


He rose from his chair and went 
down the ricketty wooden steps, and 
across the road to where Caleb and 
Christoph stood outside the post 
office. ‘ 

He stood before them, dwarfed 
by their combined heights, but not 
abashed by the unsmiling faces 
turned toward him. He said to 
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Christoph: “I am Eugene Campion. 
I am a sculptor. You should have 
heard of me, but if you haven't I 
can display credentials. Quite by 
accident I came across some work 
of your brother’s. My landlady’s 
daughter was playing with a carving 
which, she tells me, was done by 
him.” He glanced at Caleb for a 
moment, his eyes taking in the big 
hands hanging loosely by his side. 
“J purchased it for—~er—goodwill 
purposes with a bag of boiled lollies. 
I am much interested in® your 
brother’s work. I would like to see 
more of it.” 


Christoph smiled suddenly and his 
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“You needn't wait, Jarvis. I 
may not be back for a few 
years.” 
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whole body was lazy in the sun- 
shine. “I know nothing of my 
brother’s work,” he said. ‘He is shy. 
He keeps it hidden from his family. 
He is not... .” 


“IT know,” Campion said. “I have 
made inquiries about you. Your 
father is a practical man. He has 


‘no time for the arts.” 


Christoph’s brown eyes hardened. 
He turned to Caleb. “Well?” he 
asked. “This man, he is interested 
in. your work. He likes your ani- 
mals.” 

“Animals?” Campion said. “He 
does animals, too? But this is superb. 
I have his tree. The tree lives. I 
am anxious to see the animals.” 


He stood poised on the balls of his 
feet, as if ready for instant flight 
to wherever Caleb had chosen to hide 
his carvings. 


Caleb grinned at him and fidgeted 
uneasily. He looked at Christoph and 
Christoph said to him: “He under- 
stands. He wili not laugh.” He said 
it non-committally, for as yet he 
neither approved nor disapproved 
of the sculptor. He was simply stat- 
ing a fact. 

Caleb nodded suddenly and Chris- 
toph pulled out his pipe. 

“T have business in town. In an 
hour’s time we will be going back. 
You wish to come?” 


Campion nodded. “I will be ready. 
T will be on the porch.” 


They drove back through the sun- 
set, the sculptor sitting in the back 
between bags of seed potatoes and a 
sack of something, which to his fas- 
tidious nostrils, smelt suspiciously 
like fertiliser. 


The river came into view, running 
swift and sure, its outer ripples 
playfully slapping. the edge of the 
bank. Christoph said: “It’s rising. 
Listen.” 


Campion cocked his head to one 
side, but to his city ears the river 
sounded as it had the day before, 
and the day before that. 


Christoph smiled. “You cannot 
hear it,” he said. “Newcomers can’t.. 
What brings you here at this time of 
the year?” 


“I-came for rest. I am looking for 
inspiration—and other things.” He 
glanced at the back of Caleb’s head. 

Christoph stopped the car before 
they turned the bend to the farm-~ 
house. All three got out without 
speaking and Caleb led the way 
across the fallow fields. Christoph 
and Campion stumbled after him, 
their feet catching in the open fur- 
rows, their boots gradually filling 
with the fine, rich soil for which the 
valley was famous. 


They came to the edge of the river 
and Caleb stopped. looking down at 
the dark waters. The pine tree wag 
a few yards away and he went to- 
ward it. 


Christoph and the sculptor stayed 
where they were, watching while 
Caleb rooted among the pine cones. 
The smell of the cones was heavy 
around them; the smell of cones and 
ceep, damp earth and the sound of 
water wearing smooth the bed of 
the river. 


Caleb came back and handed the 
box to Campion. It, too, was carved 
and the sculptor stood looking for 
many minutes before he raised his 
hand and swung back the lid. The 
box was deep and it held all the 
animals Caleb had fashioned, some 
of them unfinished, for only when 
the mood took him did he complete 
a carving. There might have been 
twenty animals in the box. . 


Campion gazed down at them, un- 
speaking. Christoph stood silent, 
while Caleb looked away from them 
both, his eyes on the river, his mouth 
smiling. 


HRISTOPH watched 

as the sculotor 

took up first one and then another 

carving and held them between his 

hands. Critically? Lovingly? How 

could he tell? Let-him not laugh, 

Christoph prayed. There is no need 

for praise, just enjoyment, but let 
him not laugh. - 

Campion sank down onto the big 
boulder by the river bank. He wiped 
his streaming forehead and looked 
up at Christoph. 


“Tt is genius;” he said. There was 


reverence in his touch as he held 


“Look at it. The 
delicacy, the line . ..I1 am at a loss 
tor praise. From where does he get 
such knowledge?” 

Christoph looked at the reindeer, 


up the reindeer. 
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too, trying to see it through the eyes 
of the sculptor. It was the largest 
carving Caleb had done. The four 
legs were planted wide apart and the 
antlers reached nine inches into the 
air, curved and carved and seem- 
ingly as brittle as slivers of ice. 

“Tt must see his father,’ Campion 
said. “It is criminal to bury such 
talent in the backblocks.” 

Christoph sighed. “My father is a 
hard man. He wants Caleb to be 
a good farmer. He wants that for 
all of us. He knows nothing of art, 
and cares less.” 


AMPION looked at 

: him shrewdly. 

“He is a practical man—you said 

that yourself. He has a son who can 

become rich and famous, feted by 
the rich and famous.” 


Christoph shrugged. “You can 
talk with him if you wish, but...” 
He looked toward Caleb. “I wish 
this had not happened. Caleb is 
happy as he is.” 


“Because he has known nothing 
else. Hiding his talents among the 
pine cones. Do you call that hap- 
piness? But, you are a man of the 
earth. What do you know of such 
things? You are like your father.” 

Christoph turned to him. He said: 
“Let it be understood now. I am 
mot like my father.” 


They walked back across the field 
and got into the car, again without 
speaking. Campion would hawe 
taken the carvings with him — he 
needed proof to back his case, but 
Caleb had demurred, laying his 
hands on the box and covering it 
once again with the pine cones. 

When they reached the farmhouse 
Luke had gone down the river to 
the Montgomery farm, to confer with 
the menfolk in case of flood warn- 
ings. . 

Marte received their guest with- 
out surprise and with no curiosity. 
It was not unusual! for travellers to 
stay for supper, and even bed down 
over night if the weather was bad 
and the hour late. It was not until 
Christoph explained the scyplptor’s 
mission that her eyes clouded and a 
little pucker of worry creased her 
forehead. But all she said was: “I 
don’t think he will like it.” 

They ate supper and drank their 
coffee in the kitchen, with Christoph 
at the head of the table in Luke’s 
place and Campion sitting across 
from Jean and Paul. 

Up from the river and through the 
closed door came the sound of the 
water. The boys listened with their 
heads cocked and excitement in their 
eyes. They had never seen a flood. 

“It’s rising,’ Marte said. ‘‘Did you 
get the weather reports?” 

Christoph nodded. “Fine and mild 
for here, but the sun has been out 
for five days further up the moun- 
tain and rain is forecast. The snow. 
is melting fast. It would not need 
rain down here to make the river 
burst its bank.” 

Marte looked across to Campion. 
“You will spend the night here with 
us? You can see my husband in the 
morning.” 

Campion thanked her and she went 
to make up another bed in the boys’ 
room. They slept that night with the 
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roar of the river in their ears and 
a fine, silver moon shining on the 
water. 


Luke did not get back until the 
middle of the morning. The boys 
were out in the fields, Caleb was 
grooming the horses and Eugene 
Campion sat on the kitchen table, 
drying the dishes for Marte. 


She was ill at ease under the im- 
pact of his darting black eyes and 
city clothes, but she suffered his 
clumsy assistance rather than hurt 
the féelings of a guest, although he 
was sure to be insulted by her hus- 
band when he finally returned. 


* * * 


Christoph took his shirt off the 
fence post and put it on, tucking the 
ends neatly into the band of his 
trousers. His skin was warm and 
the. shirt prickled slightly, but he 
ignored it, buttoning the sleeves at 
his wrists and walking down the 
length of the fence to the boundary 
of the field. 


He. climbed under the wire and 
made his way to the thick grove of 
trees, half a mile up from Caleb’s 
pine tree and around the bend from 
the farmhouse. He took the path 
which led through the grove and to 
the river bank. 





Marguerite was waiting for him 
there, her bare feet dangling in the 
water. He _ stood silently for a 
moment, his eyes on her hair in the 
sunlight and white of skin where 
she had pinned her hair up from 
her neck. 

She turned and jumped to her feet, 
her toes leaving little trails of 
water on the green grass. She wore 
a pair tf her brother’s discarded 
trousers and a white silk shirt of 


her own. Above the ill-matched 
costume her hair gleamed like 
honey. 


He put his arms around her and 
she stood with her face against his 
neck. When she spoke her breath 
came in warm litle puffs on his 
skin. “I saw you going into town. 
Who came back with you?” 

“A man who is interested in Caleb’s 
carvings.‘ He is waiting to see my 
father.” 

“What will your father say?” 

“He'll be angry. You know the 
way he is.” 

“It is because he has worked so 
hard for everything he owns.” 

“Tf it weren’t for my mother and 
Caleb...” 

“TI know.” 

They were both silent and she 
went on: “If only he did not hate 
my father so. What happened to 
them that they should be like that?” 


e 

Christoph shook his head. “It 
was a long while ago. Maybe a 
fight over land, maybe a woman. I 
don’t know.” 

“Your mother?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“What would he say if he knew 
about us?” 

“He wants me to get married.” 

She drew away from him. “But 
not to me, and I couldn’t live in his . 
house. I’m afraid of him. Oh, 
Christoph!” 


She threw herself into his arms 
and he laughed a little as he twisted 
his fingers in her hair. Her arms 
were around him and she whispered: 
“What can we do, Christoph?” 


“I don’t know. But we must do 
something—soon.” He looked over 
her head and down to the river, and 
even as he looked the crystal stretch 
of water in which Marguerite had 
been dabbling her toes turned to a 
dark and bubbling whirlpool. The 
water rose to the very edge of the 
bank, surged over the little tufts 
of grass and lapped their feet. 


“The river,” he said. “It’s over 
the bank. It has begun to rain in 
the mountains.” 


* * * 


Luke looked from his wife to the 
stranger and back to the three boys, 
wide-eyed on the window-seat. He 
relped himself to a mug of coffee from 
the perpetually brewing pot on the 
stove. 


“So,” Luke said, “You wish to 
take my son to the city? Why?” 


Eugene Campion wiped his hands 
on the side of his pants. God in 
heaven, was there ever such a man 
as this? “Your son,” the sculptor 
said in the voice of patience strained 
almost byond endurance, “has 
talent, great talent—one might say 
genius. I want to teach him, to 
polish off the rough corners, to in- 
troduce him to the great artists of the 
world.” 

Luke gulped his coffee, his eyes, 
over the rim of the mug, concen- 
trating on Campion. It was plain he 
believed this stranger had an ul- 
terior motive. What were a few 
wooden animals to prompt an offer 
of tuition, of fame and fortune? No, 
indeed, here was something to be 
looked into. 


IKE all men of 

his nature, Luke 

could not comprehend the obvious. 

Always there was a meaning be- 

hind a meaning. Men were out to 

defraud him, to rob him of what 
was rightfully his. 

He slapped his mug down on the 
scrubbed boards of the table and 
turned to face his audience, pre- 
pared to make a concession. 

“Tt will look at them,” he said. “I 
will look at these wondrous works 
of my son.” 

There was silence in the kitchen, 
while the boys looked at him in awe 
and Marte twisted her hands in her 
apron. Caleb had turned and now 
looked at his father. His face wore 
its habitual vacant expression, but 
a shadow. passed over his eyes. 

A voice said from the doorway: 
“He won’t show them to you, father. 
You know that.” 
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Luke looked over to Christoph. 
“I am his father. He will show 
them if I say so.” 

Christoph said: “Not if you say so. 
Not if God says so.” 

“We will go down to the river,” 
Luke said. “We will see what it is 
that Caleb works on when he should 
be looking after the sheep.” 

Christoph stepped in front of him 


and they stood face to face, each 


as tall as the other, neither giving 
an inch. 

“You go to the river now,” Chris- 
toph said, “and I will not be here 
when you return.” 

“You go now you never come 
back.” | 

Christoph echoed solemnly: “TI go 
now I never come back.” 


Marte turned away from them, 
her hand on Paul’s shoulder, her eyes 
averted from the hatred on the faces 
of father and son. 


Luke jerked his head in the direc- 
tion of the river. ‘We will go.” 

Caleb said: “No,” and the word 
cracked in the stillness of the kit- 
chen. 

Luke ignored him and turned to- 
ward the door. As if by magnetism 
they followed him through, the 
scuptor walking by his side. Luke’s 
mouth was set in a hard line of de- 
termination, and Marte knew that 
nothing on earth would stop him 
now from going to the river and 
seeing what it was that made Caleb 
different from the others. 


They plodded on over the fields, 
Paul hanging on to his mother’s arm, 
Jean prancing behind the sculptor 
and their father. Caleb walked a 
little ahead of them, his head bent, 
his arms swinging easily. He might 
have been deep in thought. 


HRISTOPH _ stood 

on the _ porch, 

watching. Then he ran down the 

steps and across the roughly plough- 

ed field. He caught his mother by 

the shoulder. “Go back. The river 

is rising. If he must go, let him, 

but it is not a safe place. The rain 

has begun.” 

She looked at him dully. “The 

river? How do you know?” 


“T was there a little while ago. 
You must go up to the Fontaine 
farm. Marguerite is waiting for 

“The Fontaine farm?” She looked 
into his eyes and saw the truth mir- 
rored there. 

“Tt is the safest place,” he said. 
“Take the boys and the dogs and any 
other possessions you value. Caleb 
and father and I will move the 
cattle.” 

“No.” She shook her head. “He 
will do this other thing first. You 
know. You must come—because 
of Caleb.” | 

He stood undecided, with Paul tug- 
ging eagerly at his hand. Then he, 
too, followed Luke across the field 
to the river bank. 


The water had washed at the base 
of the old pine tree and the box was 
caught high and dry between its 
roots. Caleb darted forward and re- 
trieved it, hugging it to his chest. 
Campion went after him and held 
out his hands, his face gentle. Slowly, 
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uncertainly, Caleb handed it over. 
“It is better this way,” the sculptor 
said to him. “I will show them. I 
will explain and they will under- 
stand.” 


Caleb nodded and the other man 
turned to face Luke and his family. 
They stood before him, ankle deep 
in water as the river behind them 
rose higher and flowed more swiftly. 


Campion swung back the lid of 
the box and took out the reindeer. 
He held it up and it stood straight 
and true in his hand, a living thing 
in wood with antlers arched proudly 
against the bright blue of the sky. 


Marte gave a little cry of aston- 
ishment and the boys gasped in de- 
light; admiration and desire mixed 
on their faces. Caleb looked from 
one to the other and the shadow be- 
gan to pass from his eyes. 


“You see,” Campion said. “You see 
what it is we have here. You will 
feel it, each of you, and wonder at 
the brain which could fashion such 
a thing, for the brain controls the 
hands as well as the eyes and the 
tongue and the feet—always the 
brain.” 


Luke held out his hands and rever- 


ently the sculptor passed the carving 
over to him. They all watched as 





he held it in front of him, twisting 
it, turning it, examining the line of 
bone and muscle gwhich pushed 
against the satin smoothness of the 
pinewood skin. Then he looked up 
at them. 

“So,” he said, and his voice rang 
above the sound of the river and 
the suck of the water in the mud at 
their feet. ‘So, this is what my son 
does when he should be caring for 
the sheep. He carves. Mark you”— 
he pointed to each in turn—‘“you, his 
mother, you, his brother, and you, and 
you—mark you, we have here no 
ordinary wood whittling done by an 
ordinary wood whittler. No, indeed! 
We have a genius—no sculptor! My 
idiot child is something to be proud 
cf. Honest work and hard labor are 
not good enough for him. He must 
waste his own time and that of his 
betters in making animals, for he is 
no ordinary farmer’s son.” 

He waved the deer aloft and their 
eyes followed it in its mad career 
from left to right. Luke shouted 
like a man _ passessed. 

“This for his talent and his sculp- 
ture and his genius!” 

The deer soared over their heads, 
toward the river. The antlers broke 
off in mid-air and gmashed against 
the overhanging branches of the tree. 

Luke advanced toward the sculptor 
end snatched the box from his hands. 


The animals spilled out and sank 
under the water at their feet. 

“You are mad!” Campion roared. 
“You are a madman! The work of 
years destroyed in a second! Oh, my 
God!” 

Caleb sank to his knees and began 
to root about in the water, until his 
elbows were covered in slush and 
refuse from the bubbling stream. He 
began to cry; long, awful sobs above 
the wildness of the river. 


Christoph went towards his father. 
He hit him across the face with the 
open palm of his hand, and all the 
hatred of the years was in the 
strength of the blow. Marte screamed 
at him and tugged on his arm, while 
the two boys knelt beside Caleb, 
searching with eager, useless hands 
in the muddy water. 


LOWLY Caleb lum- 

bered to his feet. 

He caught Christoph by the shoulder 

and spun him away as if he were a 

child. Luke and Caleb looked at each 

other. Gradually Luke’s rage abated 

and he shook his head like a man 
awakening from a nightmare. 


Caleb put a hand out and caught 
him round the throat. Luke’s arms 
came up, fingers arched. Caleb 
shook him back and forth until Luke 
began to gasp for breath and his 
nails scraped futilely down the front 
of Caleb’s shirt. 


Under the impact of trampling feet 
the bank crumpled and_ shifted. 
Hungrily the water came up, eating 
at the roots of the pine tree and the 
grassy isthmus where Caleb and his 
father struggled together. 


The soil gave a little sigh as it 
parted from the mainland. The two 
men tilted forward, and the river 
surged upwards, carrying the two 
men rapidly downstream on the crest 
of the melted snow and the mountain 
rainfall. 

* * * 


Half leading, half carrying they 
pot Marte back from the bank and 
up into the dry. dusty soil of the 
ploughed field. She fell on her knees 
in the red earth, while Christoph 
bent over her, begging her to get up, 
the sound of the rising water and 
the snuffling sobs of Jean and Paul 
in his ears. 

“He was wicked,” she said. 
husband was a wicked man.” 


“No.” Campion put a hand on her 
shoulder, and she was still under 
his touch. “No. He found something 
he could not understand, and like all 


“My 


of us, he was afraid of what he 
could not understand.” 
“They will know,” she - said. 


“Everyone will knowof what he did, 
of what he destroyed. They will 
know he killed Caleb, and that Caleb 
killed him.” 

“They need not know; they will 
not know,” the sculptor said. “They 
will say your husband gave his life 
attempting to save that of his son 
when the river was about to take 
him. They will say he was a hero.” 

“A hero!” 

She turned her head away from 
them and spat on the earth at their 
feet. And where she spat, the fine 
red dust of the field turned to mud. 


THE END * x 
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O actress before or since Mae 
West has made such a joyous, 
public success of sex. 


Sex and men are Mae’s public life 
and private life and earn her a pretty 
good living. 


A book could be written from 
her comments on the two subjects. 
It would probably have to be hawk- 
ed on street-corners by shifty-eyed 
characters muttering enticingly to 
passers-by: “Naughty stories, sir? 
Naughty stories, ma’am?” 

But Mae’s lusty enjoyment of life 
is so honest that even the sternest 
wowser regards her more with tol- 
erance than censure. Sure, she has 
capitalised on sex, but wouldn’t 
other women, if they had her physi- 
cal attributes? There wouldn’t be 
much else to do. 

Mae was born in Brooklyn 57 
years ago—though all she'll admit 
is that “she’s over 21’-——and started 
her stage career proclaiming the 
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Preview 
of next Issue 


@ For a girl, baby-sitting isn’t 
quite as simple as it seems, es- 
pecially when the client is a 
bachelor and he had a baby hike 


SOOO EOP 


Burdette. But as the bachelor 
said, it was all For Business 
Reasons. The author is Robert 


Carson. 


@ The Crimes in the Chinese 
Room is a fast-moving mur- 
der mystery novelette with 
police detection methods au- 
thentically described. Austra- 
lian John §S. Munro is the 
author. 


@ Estella and Dolores were 
such nice girls, and they were 
in distress. Hugo Floom and 
Whiskers only did what any 
other man might have done. 
Another of Thomas’ Burke’s 
famous Limehouse stories. 


@ If you were a loving hus- 
band and your wife unjustly 
hinted that she thought you 
were being, unfaithful, what 
would you ‘do? Steve McNeil 
gives you several alternatives in 
The Faithful Male. But what- 
ever one you choose it will 
probably be wrong, women be- 
ing what they are. 


@ Martha Jean is the stark 
thought-provoking story of a 
girl who came out of a winter’s 
night into a saloon full of men. 
It is written with all the realism 
of noted American author Ers- 
kine Caldwell. 
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She Sells Sex 


BY ANTHEA GODDARD 


At 57, Mae West is still undisputed Queen of 
Glamor. And what’s more, Miss West knows it! 





The visitor's attention was usually centred on a full-length, nude 


study 


time-worn lines: ‘Father, dear father, 
come home with me now... ” 


She went on to Little Eva roles, 
then to an American version of the 
Folies Bergere, which probably gave 
her the first taste for revealing her 
figure. 


€ 

Between 1911 and 1913 she play- 
ed in comedy in New York, and 
then had several years in vaude- 
ville. About this time she bleach- 
ed her hair, built up her figure and 
got into the habit of re-writing her 
lines if she thought they weren’t 
risque enough. sophisticated city 
audiences adored her, thought she 
was the sexiest piece in the coun- 
try, and flocked to hear her border- 
line jokes. 

From rewriting her lines she grad- 
uated to writing her own plays. She 
and her producer were gaoled after 
the first night of a play simply and 
honestly titled Sex. Police didn’t 
appreciate the art with which they 
had translated sex in terms of a 
play. Mae got 10 days, lost neither 
her figure nor her nerve, and com- 
mented on her release: “I did hate 
wearing cotton stockings.” 


A subsequent play, Treasure Man 
was also suppressed by the police, 
and only the jury disagreeing saved 
her from another gaol sentence. 


However, what she lost financially 
on the two plays was amply made 
up for by the’ publicity, and when 
Mae appeared before a_ stunned 


of Mae. 


movie public in 1932 she was con- 
sidered the epitome of glamor and 
sex. Her slinky walk, blonded hair 
and husky voice combined with her 
curves to make her even more popu- 
Jar than Garbo. 

She had written Diamond Lil for 
the stage and this was adapted for 
movies in 1933. As this fictitious 
queen of the underworld she achiev- 
ed an even greater reputation. She 
Done Him Wrong and I’m No Angel 
followed. 


In the latter she uttered her 
famous “C’mup and see me some-~ 
time.” Young and handsome Cary 
Grant took advantage of the invi- 
tation in the movie. 


In I’m No Angel too, was the line 
I think the funniest ever uttered on 
stage or screen. “Beulah,” sighed 
Mae, swinging her -hips, “peel me a 
grape.” 

Mae made her last movie for Para- 
mount in 1937, and returned to the 
stage. Her escapades there, com- 
bined with frequent re-releases - of 
old pictures, have kept her con- 
tinuously in the public eye. 

During the war Mae hit the head- 
lines when the RAF christened a 
life-jacket the “Mae West.” Mae 
commented: “I’ve been in Who’s 
Who; I know what’s what, and now 
I’ve entered the dictionary. I’ve told 
the boys I hope their Mae Wests 
bring them soft and happy landings.” 


Dictionary definition of a Mae 
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West is: “A device used by aviators 
to keep afloat a person in water. 
Derived from the American cinema 
actress whose appearance suggested 
the rotund nature of these inflatable 
life-belts.” 


Although her private life has been 
singularly gossip-free, Mae has al- 
ways done her best to exploit her 
public reputation by talk if not 
action. She credits her voluptuous 
walk to the number of men in her 
life she has stepped over. And re- 
cently she announced that she has 
prepared a report on the Kinsey 


Report. “I’m for men,” she told 
reporters. “In fact, they’re my 
hobby.” 


But she has taken only one man 
in marriage, and refused to admit it 
until she was divorced many years 
later. In court, the man, Frank Wal- 
lace, waved a tattered marriage cer- 
tificate dated 1911. Witnesses said 
he had made a living for some years 
appearing on the stage as Mr. Mae 
West. His wife scornfully describ- 
ed the marriage as ‘“‘kissless.”’ 


When she was in Hollywood Mae 
lived in a fabulous apartment, usually 
interviewed friends and reporters 
in her boudoir. This was a nest 
of mirrors, with Mae’s ample form 
reflected thousands of times for the 
benefit of dazed visitors. Her liv- 
ing-room was a combination of gilt, 
cream brocade, white bear-skin rugs 
and white artificial flowers. The 
visitor’s attention was usually centred 
on a full-length, nude statue of Mae. 


Mae once received a woman gos- 
sip-columnist here, wearing a skin- 


tight, fish-net black gown, trans- 
parent to the hip-line. Around her 
neck was ae collar of blazing 


diamonds. “For the first time,” she 
said, “I’m not wearing a corset. This 
costume’s for my next picture, dear. 
Now the public can really get a 
chance to see my figure. I'll slink, 
too, like a snake.” 


Ever since she wrote Diamond Lil 
she’s been, in her own words, “crazy 
about diamonds.”’ She has a fabulous 
collection, with paste and the genu- 
ine article about evenly mixed. When 
a reporter asked her if she wasn’t 
afraid of being robbed, she said: 
“Why, darling, I’ve got so many 
diamonds I don’t know myself which 
are real, so how’d a burglar know?” 


In 1944 she wrote and starred in 
a play called Catherine The Great, 
produced on Broadway. 


Critics panned the play. One 
said Mae’s Catherine was mentally 
bed-ridden; another said she was 
decked out like a battleship in a 
swimming-pool. But the public 
loved it. 


Its cause was further advanced 
when two writers, Edwin O’Brien 
and Michael Kane, sued her for 
plagiarism. The case petered out, and 
no one seemed to know the final 
outcome, but Mae had great fun 
while it lasted. 


She broke up the court one day 
by trying to explain politely the 
meaning of the French expression 
Couchez avec moi. “That’s just 
something ribald in French,” she 
said with a leer. 

Finally she admitted under cross- 
examination that it might be trans- 
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lated as “Sleep with me.” Several 
similar expressions occur in the play 
and there’s no doubt Mae’s fertile 
brain could have been responsible 
for them. 

During the same suit she was ques- 
tioned about the part of the play 
in which the Turkish Ambassador 
admits to having 23 wives. She 
said: “I’d enjoy being a Turk my- 
self if I could have that many hus- 
bands,” 


Latest news of Catherine The Great 


is that she will come to the screen 
soon starring her creator. 


Recently Mae revived Diamond 
Lil on Broadway. It was the same 
play and the same Mae. Only one 
line had been added to the original) 
script. A character says: “Goodness, 
what beautiful diamonds!” 


“Goodness,” remarks Mae, 
nothing to do with it.” 

Of Lil, the New York Times’ critic 
wrote: ‘“‘The snaky walk, the torso 
wiggle, the stealthy eyes, the frozen 
smile, the flat, condescending ‘voice, 
the queenly gestures — these are 
studies in slow motion and they have 
to be seen to be believed.” 

And famous critic George Jean 
Nathan said: ‘Miss West may not 
be a great actress, but she is the 


“had 


kind you never take your eyes off 
while she is in action... Aided not 
merely by such obvious artifices as 
high heels, costume and what are 
Slanderously whispered to be a 
couple of coconuts, but by something 
surely approximating real skill, she 
contrives to present herself to us, 
and very convincingly, as everything 
she is not.” 

A few years ago there were whis- 
pers that Mae West would produce 
Catherine and Diamond Lil in Syd- 
ney. The whispers rapidly subsided 
when it was reported she was ask- 
ing £3000 a week for her services. 


Tivoli circuit director David N. 
Martin issued this statement: ““We’ve 
discussed with Mae West proposals 
to come to Australia, but there are 
many problems, particularly trans- 
port. I talked with her in her apart- 
ment.near Hollywood and she is a 
lovely person. She doesn’t smoke 
and she doesn’t drink.” 

None of the minor vices, anyway. 

One of her most recent excursions 
into headlines was when she an- 
nounced she favored long skirts. 


She said typically: “If a gal has her 
legs covered she can concentrate on 


the rest.” 
THE END x x 
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The Seere 





“DEAD to me,” she said softly, 
“please.” 


“What’ll I read?” He looked over 
the paper at her and seeing the big 
sewing-basket in her lap, smiled. 

“Oh, anything. The small items. 
They’re always entertaining. Full 
of little bits of information.” 


“You and your little bits of in- 
formation,” he said. His voice was 
amused, tolerant. “Tell me, do you 
save them the way you save all 
those little bits of cotton and odd 
pairs of fasteners? All those buttons 
and things?” 

she looked up, surprised. She had 
been mending a small tear in an em- 
broidered table-mat. Now — she 
paused, the needle poised on its 
point in the thin linen, the silver 
thimble glittering. 

“I didn’t know that you were so 
well acquainted with my sewing- 
basket.” 

“Oh, yes,” he said, and he stretched 
back against the big chair and closed 
his eyes, and the softly lighted room 
faded from his mind, and he saw 
another room, much like it, with 
the girl seated just as she was now, 
with a sewing-basket open on her 
lap. And he saw himself, still in ser- 
geant’s uniform, restless, troubled— 
sitting close to her, picking up things 
from the sewing-basket, putting 
them down. 

“Oh, ves,” he said now, opening 
his eyes’ on this other- room, this 
room he was in now. “I got to know 
your sewing-basket very well, in- 
timately, you might say, on an im- 
portant occasion in our—” 

“Yes,” she said softly, her head 
bent to the things in her lap. “I 
remember.” 

“You do?” he asked. “You remem- 
ber that night?” . s 

“Certainly,” she said firmly. “A 
girl never forgets the night a man 
proposes to her,” 

“Any man?” 

“The one she marries.” 

“About this sewing-basket of 


yours—I might as well jell you now: 
.1I thought it was a pose on your 
part.” 

“A pose?” 
him. 

“The sewing-basket,” he said. “The 
cool, efficient career girl, suddenly 


She didn’t understand 








@ NOTE.—All characters and Incidents in 
this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person. 
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BY IRENE KITTLE KAMP 


There was something they wanted to ask each 
other. And the sewing-basket held the answer. 


becoming the picture of charming 
domesticity. A beautifully-kept 
sewing-basket with all sorts of little 
treasures laid out in such orderly 
fashion.” . 

“VYiou thought it was a pose?” 

“Yes,” he said, and smiled. “It 
only added to my general confusion. 
I was taking everything with a grain 
of salt in those days. Getting back 
from overseas, and the disappoint- 
ments that were natural enough after 
being away so long and dreaming 
about everything. And even you— 
you weren’t exactly the way I'd 
dreamed about you. I felt—well, 
nervous, and not sure of what I 
wanted .. .” 

“T know,” she, sald, her head still 
bent, listening. 

“Do you remember,” he went on, 
“we'd been going out a lot when I 
first came home and then one eve- 
ning you cooked dinner at your flat 
and afterwards you sat, your hair 
all soft and curly under the light 
and you had your legs crossed under 
you, and this basket on your lap— 
and it was too good to be true. I 
suspected you of planning it just for 
its effect on me....” 

“Well, perhaps I did,’ she said 
serenely. “I don’t remember think- 
ing about it. But perhaps, subcon- 
sciously, I thought you ought to see 
the quiet side of me. Not,” - she 
looked up and smiled at him, “not 
that that was a fake. I have my 
quiet side, you see. You see that, 
don’t you?” 

“Of course, darling,” he said easily, 
“I’m not complaining. I’m just telling 
you how it was that night. How I 
wondered if you were putting on an 
act for me. Lots of girls do, you 
know. And then there were all 
those little bits of saved things in 
the bottom of the basket. Bits of 
thread and buttons.” 


“Oh,” she said, disparagingly, “you 
shouldn't have let that bother you. 
it’s a habit. I was taught to save 
things as a child. As a matter of 
fact, it can be terribly tiresome. I 
never want to throw anything away 
and that is a nuisance when there’s 
hardly room for the things I need 
every day. But I was always find- 
ing that as soon as I tidied the basket 
and threw away a lot of odds and 
ends, that was just when I would 
need some of it.” . 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s what you 
said that night. I remember I asked 
you why you saved all those bits 
and pieces and you said you never 
knew when they would come in 
handy. I remember. But there’s 
something else I remember and 
I’ve always wanted .o ask you about 
it.” 

“There’s something I’ve always 
wanted to ask you, too,” she said. 
She put down the table-mat and 
clasped her hands loosely over the 
basket and looked at him. 

“IT know,” she went en, “that you 


were feeling rather lost that night, 
and upset and then suddenly you 
asked—begged me to marry you. 
could never understand why, just 
then. Why?” 

He laughed. He closed his eyes, 
remembering, and when he opened 
them he was still smiling. 


“Well, that has something to do 
with my question, too,” he = said. 
“There I was, wondering whether I 
could ask you to marry me, and 
then I saw this—this thing in the 
sewing-basket and suddenly I knew 
that I couldn’t bear to lose you—” 

“Lose me?’ she said in alarm. 

“T don’t feel,” he went on, 
hurriedly, “that it’s really any of 
my business. I was away a long 
time, and we hadn't settled any- 
thing before I left. But perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind telling me now.” 

She was staring at him. “Telling 
you what?” she asked. 

“Whose was—who did those cor- 
poral’s stripes belong to?” He 
looked a little embarrassed. 

She stared ut him and then a 
funny little sound between a giggle 
and a cough escaped her. She rum- 
maged in the basket and brought up 
a tiny scrap of something which 
gleamed faintly khaki under the 
light. 

“This?” she asked. 

He shrugged. “Looks like it,” he 
Said. 

“You mean,” she asked, “that 
when you saw this you thought per- 
haps there was somebody else? 
Somebody—some corporal?” He 
nodded. 

“And that was why you asked me 
to marry you and you were in such 
a hurry to get married as soon as 
we could?” 

“Well—in a way, yes it was.” 

She began to laugh and the basket 
fell on the floor and she ignored it, 
She got up and walked about the 
room and laughed and laughed. He 
stood it as long as he could. 

. “All right,” he said, “perhaps it 
is funny. But you could at least 
answer my question.” 

“Oh, darling,” she said. “I don’t 
know that I should answer jt.” 

He shrugged. He looked a little 
hurt. . 

“But I will,” she said. “I will. 
The stripes, my dear, are yours.” 

“A corporal’s stripes—mine?” 

“Yes, darling. You were a cor- 
poral before you were a sergeant, 
you know. It was that last hectic 
leave of yours before you went 
overseas. I sewed your new ones 
on for you.” 

“And you kept the old ones all 
that time?” he asked. “All those 
years I was overseas and all. My 
stripes.” | 

“Well, yes,” she said, and she was 
laughing again. “As I always say: 
you never know when something 
from my sewing-basket will come in 
handy.” 

THE END x x 
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HE cue for this week is: ‘“com- 

promise. Leave nothing to 

chance. Keep your mind open 
and every situation Huid.” 


It can be a bad week for those 
who take the Stand, that they have 


said the last word, or know all the 
answers. 

Mars opposes Jupiter on August 
27, so you will see some more odd 
human behavior. And maybe a fire 
or two—big fires usually happen 
when Mars comes into adverse as- 
pect with Jupiter. 





Your Horoscope—Aug. 27 -Sept. 2 





ARIES—March 21 to 
April 21: Adverse August 
27 and September 1 to 2; 
propitious August 28 to 
31. Don’t get into argu- 
ments with family mem- 
bers on August 27; avoid everything 
that looks like law; keep an eye on 
the simple rules of health. Look 
out for accidents August 27—if you 
drive on the roads, don’t: expect to 
meet many good drivers. August 28 
to, 30 are exceptionally favorable for 
moves and changes, and likely to 
bring some. 1 


TAURUS—April 22 to 
May 21: Three adverse 
days this week: August 
27, September 1 ana Zz. 
Your best days are 
August 28, 30, and 31. 
You’re now in your fifth cycle; the 
time of the year which moulds or 
governs love-lives and affectional 
interests. Some will find it a very 
happy period, but others dreary, dis- 
appointing, and forbidding. You're 
likely to learn that we get nothing 
for nothing; that love, in any lan- 
guage, is giving rather than taking. 
Keep yourself in hand. Next week 
you may feel very differently. 


GEMINI—May 22 to 
June 21: This is your 
fourth cycle, symbolised 
as the Old Man with the 
Scythe; wrongly inter- 
preted as “Nemesis,” and 
rightly as “destiny.” Most of you 
will spend the week like an ant on 
a hot saucer; you'll be all coiled up 
inside. Especially so on August 27, 
September 1 and 2. But you'll do 
beautifully if you uncoil yourself. 
For some of you, a new job: and it 
will be a lulu! And for some of 
you, a most unusual romance. 


CANCER—June 22 to 
July 22: August 27 is 
exceptionally unfortun- 
ate for June-born Can- 
cers; September 1 upset- 
ting and chaotic; Sep- 
tember 2 wearying and depressing. 
As most Cancer people are starting 
a new life-cycle, anything may hap- 
pen. Big changes never come. easily. 
i ful and 
uplifting cycle; whatever ggites will 
surely make your life better##r every 
way. Some wonderfully goota 
on August 28 to 31; use them! 
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LEO—July 23 to Aug- 

~ ust 23: The more you 
learn, the more keenly 
7 you recognise how little 
you know. Most Leos 

have much to unlearn in 
the next five months; it seems more 
important to unlearn than to learn. 
At present you’re doing all right, 
but two angles of your chart are 
“afflicted’’—i.e., those ruling money, 
and “secret matters.” Some nice 
aspects on August 28, 30, and 31. 


VIRGO—August 24 to 
September 23: It’s your 


uN 


ascendant cycle — the 
‘“‘git-up-an’-go” time of 
the year. An ascendant 


cycle doesn’t mean that 


‘your star is in the ascendant, but 


that the Sun is; hence you feel 
stronger impulses to move in certain 


directions. But Saturn is in your 
ascendant, too—the “bad = luck” 
planet. So you must closely watch 


the changing aspects, because bad 
aspects mean bad mistakes. Very 
adverse September 1-2; adverse for 
personal matters August 27; very 
well aspected August 28 to 31. 


LIBRA—September 24 
to October 23: Uranusgiis 
in charge of your affairs, 
and is adversely aspected 
August 27 and Septem- 

; ber 1-2. This will mean 
that many things will burst at the 
seams or come unstuck at the edges. 
A season of ‘‘make-do, mend, and 
salvage” for the average September- 
born Libran. But your House of 
Destiny is involved, so many of you 
will decide to junk things that have 
broken or bent. Wonderfully good 


aspects August 28 to 31, but there's 
not a thing to indicate calm tran- 
quillity. 


SCORPIO—October 24 
to November 23: Astro- 
logers are fond of 
sourly stressing that 
“sting in the tail’? which 
symbolises Scorpio. Most 
of them forget that Scorpio is also 
an eagle; with a whole world to 
fight. This week you’ll find your- 
self less hard-shelled than you 
thought. You'll come off first-best 
in the end! August 27 very adverse; 
September 1-2 may cause some sad- 
ness. August 28-31 likely to bring 
some unexpected brightness. 


‘cycle of “Harvest Time.” 
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* N August 27, numbers yls 
_ 4, 8, 3, and 5. Colors: 
> Red, purple, gold, orange, 
* cerise, and halves, hoops, or 
x stripes. 
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SAGITTARIUS — No- 
vember 24 to December 
21: Your horoscope is in 
good shape, but you'll 
take a dim view of most 
things this week. You’ll 
loathe your job, or the people you 
mix with, or the weather. In spite 
of these things, you'll feel a sense 
of power within yourself, and will 
know that you’re on your way to 
building up something good for the 
future. Your worst days are Sep- 
tember 1-2 and August 27; your best, 
August 28 and 30. You’re in the 
Some good 
chickens—and some bad ones—are 
coming home to roost. 


CAPRICORN—Decem- 
ber 22 to January 21: 
Remember I said that 
your House of Partner- 
ship was troubled? Well, 
: this is one week when 
things may take more definite shape. 
Or when stresses and strains may 
endanger any weak links. August 27 
is especially adverse in this respect. 
Against that, you have fantastically 
good aspects ruling partnership on 
August 28 and 30. Difficulties in 
close human relationships occur not 
because one fails, but because two 
do. Keep that thought with you. 
Prospects for happiness were never 
brighter than now. 


AQUARIUS — January 
22 to February 20. A 
good enough week, al- 
though August 27 and 
September 1-2 are not 
encouraging. Better stay 
with quiet routine awhile; you're in 
the eighth cycle, which is like win- 
ter; growth stops, the organisation 
rests to prepare for the activities of 
spring. Health should be carefully 
watched. Many people needlessly 
lop years off their lives during an 
eighth cycle. A bad week for money 
—don’t borrow, lend, or invest; and 
keep a tight rein on the family purse. 


PISCES—February 21 
to March 20: Your 
seventh cycle—when you 
find how poor 
average concept of part- 
nership, or perhaps that 
so-called friends are enemies. Or 
form partnerships—for Heaven and 
Pisces only know what reason! 
August 27 and September 1-2 are 
adverse (especially for late Febru- 
ary or early March Pisceans). But 
August 28 to 31 is a cycle of sin- 
gularly happy and fortunate aspects, 
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ON the bridge of the tramp ship 

Farradale the pilot looked 
forward and then aft, where the 
crew was standing by. 


“I've waited an hour,” he said 
acidly, “and the tide’s on the turn. 
You’d better make up your mind 
if you want to go out.” 

Captain Tench slapped a hand on 
the bridge rail and scowled. “I've 
told you,” he stated with repressed 
fury,. “I’m waiting for Mr." Martin, 
my second mate. He should be 
along any minute now.” 

The pilot muttered something un- 
der his breath, and Captain Tench 
crossed the bridge to the port wing, 
a tall, bony, thin-nosed man with 
a sallow face. Mr. Perkins, the 
mate, was standing in the wing, and 
the captain spoke sharply: “I don't 
understand it. The damned fool 
knows we'd better pet away before 
anyone has a notion to poke round.” 

Mr. Perkins considered the mat- 
ter, fingering his moustache. “We 
could send for a substitute,” he 
observed. 

Captain Tench nodded. “We could,” 
he agreed sourly. “But I don’t 
like the idea. This i$ a ticklish 
business, and we had Martin fixed—” 
He broke off and stared at a cab 
which came racing along the dock. 
“About time,” he said wrathfully. 
“T'll have his damned hidg——” 

But it wasn’t Mr. Martin who got 
out of the cab. It was a young 
man, tall, quiet, with formidable 
shoulders, red hair, and a determin- 
ed jaw. He looked up at the Far- 
radale, sst two suitcases at the foot 
of the gangway, and came pur- 
posefully on the bridge. 

“Name's Ambrose,” he told the 
captain. “James Ambrose, sir. You 
were short of a second mate. I've 
just signed on. Here’s mv letter 
of engagement from the office. I 
was looking for a berth.” 

Captain Tench took the letter, and 
then he remembered something: 
“Look here, how do you know I’m 
short of a second? I’ve got a good 
man.” 

“Nr. Martin,” explained the other, 
“had an argument with a taxicab. 
He’s in the Marine Hospital with 
two broken legs and a fractured 
skull. My brother’s a doctor there 
and phoned me as soon as he found 







@ NOTE.—All characters and incidents In 
) this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use ts 
due to inadvertence and is not intended to 
refer to such person, 
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Martin belonged. I 
went along to the company’s office 
in a hurry, sir, seeing you were due 
to sail.” 

Captain Tench was about to swear, 
when he saw the irate pilot looking at 
his watch again. It was certain 
they’d miss the tide of they didn’t 
get away soon. 

“All right,” Captain Tench said 
sourly. “If it’s as you say, get aft 
and sign up.” 


where Mr. 


TR. AMBROSE nod- 
ded, gave a curt 
“Thank you, sir,” and swung. un- 
hurriedly below. 
“T don’t like it,” the captain fret- 
ted. “It might be a plant. If 
someone's got suspicious .. .” 


“T'll go and phone the hospital to 
make sure,” the mate said impati- 
ently. ‘We can’t wait all day.” 

He was back on the main deck 
five minutes later, and Captain 
Tench, hearing him give orders to 
Swing the gangway aboard, knew 
things were as Ambrose had said 
they were. 

*‘Midships, Ambrose put his suit- 
cases into the second mate’s room, 
asked the third mate to stand by 
while seamen packed Martin’s gear 
for the pilot to take it back with 
him, and so started work. It was 
a piece of luck, he considered sob- 
erly. He'd been down to the last 
of his savings, and no berths in 
sight, and even if the Farradale was 
a rusty old crate, she was board and 
lodgings for a f®w months, with a 
pay-day at the end so he could take 
up his more serious plans where 
he'd been forced to drop them. 

Once the ship was at sea he chang- 
ed into his uniform, took a general 
look round to get the hang of the 
vessel, and finally went back on 
the bridge. Captain Tench and Mr. 
Perkins were in the chart-room., 

The captain looked round and his 
thin mouth twisted. “Ah, yes. I 
wanted to see you, mister. How 
long since you've had a ship?” 

“Two years ,sir.” 

“What was wrong?” Captain Tench 
asked. “Drink or a suspension?” 

Ambrose looked at him hard for 
a moment, his mouth tightening. 
“Neither, sir,” he said quietly, “I'd 
decided to give up the sea, that’s 
all. I've been studying law the 
past two years. Wanted to speci- 
alisé in marine and admiralty law. 
But I got short of money before I 
was through, and I thought a voy- 
age weuld put me on my feet and 





freshen me up as well.” 

“A lawyer!" the skipper blurted. 
“So you're studying to be a sea- 
lawyer, eh? I've little use for most 
law and a damned sight less for 
lawyers. Especially your Kind.” 

Ambrose stood rigid for a mo- 
ment and then, relaxing, he turned 
quietly away. He could see how 
it Was going to be. For some reason 
or another, Captain Tench didn’t 
like him, and he seemed one of those 
skippers who get a certain acid de- 
light in letting a man know it. 

“Are you crazy?” Mr. Perkins de- 
manded roughly when the second 
mate had gone. “We can’t afford 
trouble this trip.” 

“Shut up!” the captain snapped, 
and started pacing up and down and 
swearing. “What the devil did 
Martin want to get messed up for? 
We had him fixed, but this Ambrose 
is likely to be a nuisance. 

Perkins tugged at his moustache. 
“I aint worrying too much about 
that,” he said impatiently. “If the 
worst comes to the worst we can 
handle him.” 

There was a pause. 

“Aye,” muttered the captain at last. 
“There’s always that. Too much 
at stake to get squeamish.” 

Out on the bridge Ambrose had 
joined the third mate. “Thanks, 
son, for taking my watch while I 
looked round.” 

The third looked up at him and 
prinned. He was a small, fresh- 
faced, youngster with bright blue 
eyes and a quick smile. “Why so 
grim? You must have had a ses- 
sion with the Old man.” 

“A small one,’ Ambrose admit- 
ted. “He does most of the talking. 
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What do you know about the ship 
and the general layout?” 

The third shrugged. ‘Not much, 
she’s owned by Sturgis and Parsons, 
lousy, hard-up outfit. The food's 
terrible. I made the last trip with 
her, so I should know.” 

“Wel}l, we’ve got to take the grief 
as it comes,” said Ambrose philo- 
sophically. 

“We'll get the grief all right,” 
the third assured him, “aside fsom 
the Old man. Did you notice we're 
loaded past our marks? She's a 
dirty sea boat at the best of times, 
and, sitting low as she is, why, if 
we hit any weather she'll be like 
half-tide rock. And I_ shouldn't 
think the owners would cry too much 
if we took a nosedive at that. She 
comes up for annual inspection next 
time home and it'll cost a packet 
to put her in shape.” 

“She doesn’t seem to have been 
kept up much,” Ambrose agreed, 
and was startled to hear Mr. Per- 
kin’s hearty voice beside him. “Get- 
ting acquainted, eh, Ambrose? Young 
Tremlet here’s quite a talker.” 

The third mate discreetly with- 
drew. 

“Funny thing about you wanting 
to leave the sea,” the mate went on. 
“You might’ve got a command in a 
few more years if you'd stuck at it.” 


Ambrose laughed and stared across 
the wind-whipped purple sea. “I've 
a girl who’s not partial to being a 
widow ten months of the year.” 

“Ah, a girl,” the mate said. “That 
makes it clear. Nothing like a girl 
to keep a man ashore, Ambrose. 
But it must be sort of bad for your 
studies, sparing time to make this 
trip, eh?” 
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Ambrose shot a side look at him. 
“Oh, I brought some books along. 
I don’t intend to lose any time.” He 
considered a moment and changed 
the subject: “I notice we're riding 
pretty deep. Must be heavy stuff 
aboard.” 

“Yes,” the mate agreed. “Dead 
weight, most of it. Cased machinery 
and such. Valuable. Afraid we 
chiselled on the mark a bit, but 
we were the first ship going this 
way and the order was urgent.” 

“I’m surprised the underwriters 
let you get away with it.” 

“We'll let the skipper worry about 
that, shall we?” said the mate 
smoothly. 


MBROSE intended 

to do that very 

thing. But two nights later he began 

to wonder. He’d gone to his cabin 

after dinner and had just settled 

down with a book when the radio 
operator came in. 

He was a cheerful youth, fresh- 
faced and bubbling over, like the 
third mate, and it seemed that he 
and the last second mate had been 
friends. 

“To bad about Mart getting mixed 
up with that cab,” he said. “The 
skipper and Mart were pretty thick 
over some deal or other. Mart never 
would tell me what.” He picked up 
the book Ambrose had laid down, 
skimmed a few pages. “Pretty deep 
stuff.” 

“Some of the old cases are pretty 
interesting,” said Mr. Ambrose. 

“There’s fat money in the sal- 
vage,” the operator said. “At least, 
sometimes. I had an uncle who 
picked up a crate once and made 
enough to retire on.” 


Ambrose laughed. “He was lucky 
then, son. By the time the legal 
angles are worked over, a chap’s 
lucky to get his bus fare out of it. 
Still, it can happen. This ship'd be 
a juicy find, for instance. Full cargo 
of machinery and such. If you could 
run across her abandoned and hog 
the lot yourself, you’d get the money 
all right.” 

The operator was thoughtful. “The 
third engineer was telling me he 
was poking round somewhere yes- 
terday when he noticed a couple of 
the seacocks had been loosened and 
oiled. He seemed to think it was 
funny.” 

Yes, it could be funny, Ambrose 
thought when he was alone again. 
Seacocks were seldom used. They 
let water into the ship, so as to 
flood out a fire in the lower holds. 
On most tramp vessels they were 
usually rusted or painted tight. 
Ambrose compressed his lips, as 
things began to click together. The 
skipper’s active hostility, for in- 
stance. What was he so concerned 
about? Perhaps he just resented a 
new officer, but then the skipper 
was new to the ship himself, while 
the unfortunate Martin had been with 
her some time. Martin, who had had 
some sort of deal on with Captain 
Tench. A deal that couldn't be dis- 
cussed. 


There was the matter also of the 
Farradale being loaded below her 
marks, and Perkins’ advice to let 
the skipper worry about it. The third 
mate had indicated that Perkins had 
a bad reputation. Probably Captain 
Tench had, too. He looked like it. 
It was very queer. Ships had been 
sunk for their insurance before, and 
if the Farradale’s owners were a 
cheap lot and pretty hard-up, they 
might have ideas. There was the 
matter of the ship’s condition and 
the certainty of an expensive over- 
haul before she could pass the local 
steamboat inspectors, 


“But, hell, what’ve I actually got 
to go on?” Ambrose muttered. “Per- 
haps this law business makes a man 
suspicious.” 

Looking back on it after it was all 
over, Ambrose often thought the 
whole business would have been 
just another case of a freighter lost 
at sea, but, as it turned out, the whole 
problem was quite unexpectedly 
thrown on to his lap. 

It happened about five days from 
port when the Farradale started 
bucking an ugly wind and swell. 
Living up to her reputation of being 
a dirty sea boat, she began to ship 
it green and cold, and soon after 
Ambrose had gone on watch that 
afternoon she dived into a whopper. 
Clean it came over the bows, soar- 
ing, poised for a moment above the 
foredeck—and then falling in 
thunder just as the Farradale jarred 
up to meet it. Number One hatch 
caved, and Ambrose could see 
splinters of hatches and rags of tar- 
paulin swirling all over the foredeck 
as the ship drained herself and shook 
free. He acted then from instinct. 

He rang the ship to “Slow” ta 
ease her, whistled for the skipper, 
and when he came clawing up the 
companion-way from below he 
pointed at the damage and yelled 
above the wind: “Shall I go and see 
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how bad it is, sir?” 
yelled something back at him. Am- 
brose shouted the ship’s course, and 
grabbing a flashlight from the bridge 
box, he raced away. The crew was 
already busy clearing the mess so 
that a temporary cover could be 
Slapped over the hatch, and after a 
look round, he dropped to the top 
of the cargo below to make a quick 
survey. 

Everything was drenched and he 
could hear gurglings and chucklings 
as tne water trickled its way down 
to the bilges. But there seemed no 
great damage done. One. thick 
splinter of hatch had been driven 
deep into a large packing-case, and 
he gave it a tentative jerk. It came 
clear in his hand, together with a 
slab of the case, and what his flash- 
light played on made him shiver. 
The case was stencilled DIESEL 
PARTS ... HANDLE WITH CARE 
-.. but what he saw inside was a 
mass of rusty scrap iron. 

“T knew it,” he muttered through 
his teeth. ‘I knew it! She’s all set 
ready for a dive. And now I’m sit- 
ting on dynamite!” His face was a 
little grey and there was a tight 
feeling in the pit of his stomach. 


H* jammed i back 

the slab of pack- 
ing-case as best he could, and went 
on a quick prowl. He found a giant 
firecracker—the sort children call a 


cannon—wedged high up between: 


two cases, and beside it was a can 
filled with oil-soaked rags. The stuff 
had escaped the general wetting, and 
a match would-be enough to create 
quite an alarm. He had just located 
another when Captain Tench’s voice, 
shaking with repressed fury, came 
harshly from where the skipper was 
leaning over the hatch coaming: 
“What is it, Mr. Ambrose? What is 
it? Come on up! There’s no damage 
I can see.” 

Mr. Ambrose swallowed hard and 
said; “No, sir; no damage,” and 
climbed on deck. 

Captain Tench twoked hard at him, 
his greenish eyes narrowed, but his 
second mate’s face was expression- 
less. “There was nothing wrong 
down there, was there?” the captain 
asked softly. 

Ambrose shook his head. “Nothing 
wrong, sir, that I could see.” 

Ambrose saw the third mate was 
on the bridge. He returned ’mid- 
ships, saying nothing, but he could 
feel the captain’s eyes boring into 
his back with a’deadly menace. He 
went along to the radio shack. 

‘Look, son,” he told the operator. 
“Can you get in touch with the 
owners?” 

The operator crushed out a cigar- 
ette and nodded, suddenly serious 
and alert. “Why not? The old man’s 
been in touch every day.” 

“About what?” asked Mr. 
prose. 

The operator studied his hands 
and then lighted another cigarette. 
“Between you and me, it’s a bit 
strange,” he said quietly. “The 
owners’ve been radioing that he’s 
expected to make time and get this 
cargo delivered. It’s a rush order, 
it seems, 
And he’s been radioing back that he 
can’t take chances. He never struck 
me as that sort of chap.” 


Am- 
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Captain Tench. 
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with penalties attached. 


“No.” agreed Mr. Amhrose. “Per- 
haps you’re right.” He looked at 
the operator for a long moment. 
The boy wasn’t so green, after all. 
“He wants to put it on record. It’s 
a lovely alibi,” he suggested at last. 
“For the skipper, anyway—if any- 
thing should go wrong. He can al- 
ways point out that he refused to 
take chances. What do you know— 
or think?” | 

The operator blew on the glowing 
tip of his cigarette and answered 
without looking up: “I’m just draw- 
ing pay and I don’t think. But since 
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Tied to trouble 


The owner of a high-powered 
car was being driven along at 
a steady forty-five miles an 
hour: For some time the hooting 
of a baby car behind had irrita- 
ted him. 

“Accelerate,” he said to his 
chauffeur. 

The car jumped from forty- 
five to sixty, but still came the 
steady honk-henk of the baby 
car. “Give her all she’s got,” 
said the owner of the big car. 

His chauffeur stepped on the 
gas, and the speedometer was 
soon flickering between sev- 
enty-five and eighty. But still 
the honk-honk persisted. 

“Pull up,’ said the baffled 
owner. 

The big car stopped, and the 
baby car drew up just behind. 

“Look here!” yelled the angry 
owner. “Do you want to pass?” 

“No!” shouted the man in the 
small car. “I just wanted to get 
x my front bumper disentangled 
i. from your rear one.” 
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you ask me, I’d say there’s some- 
thing funny going on.” 

“That’s about it,’ said Mr. Am- 
brose. ‘The whole business seems 
pretty well fixed up.” 

“Meaning what?” asked the opera-~ 
tor softly, and still not looking up. 
“Vou want me to send a message to 


the owners for you? It’s against 
regulations, without the .skipper’s 
permission.” 

“That’s right.” Mr. Ambrose 


lighted a cigarette himself. “And it’d 
do no good, anyway, seeing they’re 
in it, too; but it’s being handled 
damned stupidly, son. Keep your 
lifebelt handy.” 


He left the radio shack frowning 


thoughtfully, and almost. collided 
with Mr. Perkins. 
“IT hope we don’t have a ‘bad 


night,” said the mate amiably, his 
eyes on a nearby lifeboat. “If we 
come up against a couple more seas 
like the one this afternoon we’ll be 
in trouble.” 

Ambrose said carefully: “It’s a 
good idea to dodge trouble.” He 
paused a moment and added: “Ex- 
cepting for lawyers, I suppose. They 
get fat on it.” 

“Especially for lawyers,” the 
mate corrected. ‘Dodge all the 
trouble you can. Men get ahead that 


way.” And he patted the second 
mate’s arm and moved on. 
Ambrose looked after him and 
compressed his lips. The warning 
could hardly have been more plain. . 
And, after all, why should he ask for 
trouble? No one would pay him for 
that. But he’d like to know just 
what the score was, since he quite 
probably was going to be wrecked 
pretty soon. i 


He spent the time until dinner 
sauntering about the ship without 
apparent purpose, but he managed 
to inspect most of the seacocks that 
were handy, and found about half 
of them had been put in quick work- 
ing order. The idea apparently was 
not for too fast a sinking, and the 
sinking was tied up in some way 
with those fire-crackers and . oil 
soaked rags in the holds. He couldn’t 
quite see the connection yet, but it 
would probably be obvious, once 
things started. 


He went into the  chart-room 
later, and, poring over the chart, 
was at first a little puzzled. The 
Farradale should be heading for the 
inside channel of the pass if she was 
supposed to make time. There were 
a safe.eleven fathoms of water in the 
channel and it saved half a day to 
cut in close to the coast like that. 
But the captain had laid out a new 
course and the ship was steering for 
outside the pass. Fifty fathoms of 
water and all clear enough, but a 
long way round. 


Ambrose could see what the game 
was now. They were going to drop 
her in deep water so that divers 
couldn’t go down and find the cargo 
faked and the’ seacocks’ opened. 
Which was neat, he had to admit, 
and would leave him where, if he 
went to the underwriters? You 
couldn’t prove much about a ship 
sitting in fifty fathoms. He decided, 
somewhat irritably, that he’d better 
keep his nose out of it, after all. 

ut he’d give a lot to upset the 
little game, just on principle, almost 
as much as he’d give to land the 
skipper a good punch on the jaw. 


REPARED for dis- 
aster as he was, 
it took Ambrose by surprise when 
it happened. He was on watch one 
thick, misty night, when around 
four bells—two o’clock in the morn- 
ing—from somewhere forward there 
sounded a series of muffled explo- 
Sions. Then the frightened look- 
out yelled, “Fire!” and came run- 
ning ‘midships, and after that all 
was noise and confusion. There was 
no need to whistle for the skipper. 
Ambrose found Captain Tench loom- 
ing at his elbow almost immediately. 
“Get down and see what’s wrong!” 
the captain rasped, pushing him 
sharply. 

Ambrose hesitated a moment, his 
gorge rising, and then he obeyed, 
swearing to himself. They’d cer- 
tainly picked a fine time to stage a 
sinking, with the mists rolling 
through the pitch-black night, right 
at an hour whé@n the crew would be 
bewildebed by a sudden awakening. 
He stufhled along the foredeck, his 
flashlight trying to pierce the murk, 
and he discovered thick, oily smoke 
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Touring from the ventilators and 
making everyone choke. 

The men were milling round half- 
dressed, banging into each other and 
shouting, and there were more muf- 
fled explosions from below. The fire- 
crackers sounded pretty ominous, 
Ambrose thought, and he could un- 
derstand their use now. If a man 
didn’t know how things had been 
fixed up he’d be willing to swear 
the Farradale had blown up and 
was a mass of flames below. To help 
the confusion along, the ship’s siren 
started to bellow, and someone be- 
gan clanging the fire alarm on the 
big fo’ec’sle-head bell. From _ the 
bridge Captain Tench’s voice came 
muffled, shouting orders to swing 
out the boats just in case. 


ONE of it was cal- 

culated to steady 
the men, and it took a little time 
to restore some order, rig  flood- 
lights, and start hauling hoses 
around. Which was a very neat idea, 
too, Mr. Ambrose thought bitterly. 
Getting nice and ready for’ the 
Board of Inquiry, and good stuff to 
soap the underwriters with. The 
crew fighting to save the ship! 


The mate rushed by him to sound 
the well, and rushed back, roaring 
encouragement that there was three 
feet of water already in Number 
One and Two holds, and it was ris- 
ing fast, which looked as if someone 
had opened the _ seacocks' before 
touching off the smoke screen and 
the fire-crackers. Then after twenty 
minutes or so the lights failed, and 
the men from below, led by the chief 
engineer, came pouring on deck, a 
frightened mob, to say that even 
the emergency generators had stop- 
ped and there was a lot of smoke 
in the engine-room. 


After that nothing could stop the 
panic, and Ambrose didn’t bother tc 
try. He leaned against the rail and 
disgustedly scratched his chin with 
his flashlight while the crew 
boiled by. 

The boats smacked into the water 
and the men started sliding into 
them; and presently the radio opera- 
tor came along yelling to the skip- 
per that he’d been in touch with the 
owners, and that they said the ship 
was to be abandoned, as the situa- 
tion seemed dangerous. Ambrose, 
smouldering there in the clammy 
dark, would have bet a fortune that 
the owners had been waiting up 
all night just to send the message so 
promptly, and he remembered that 
in law a ship isn’t legally aban- 
doned, and so presumably lost, un- 


+i] the owners say so. The Farra- 
dale’s owners were taking no 
chances. 

Ambrose groped towards the 


radio operator’s voice, found him, 
and shouted in his ear: “How did 
you get word back so fast?” 

The operator yelled: “Mr. Perkins 
woke me and stuck messages in my 
hands as soon as the whole thing 
started.” . _— 

Ambrose heard Captain Tench 
calling him. “Here, sir,’ he said with 
disgust. 

Then something hit his head with 
a blow that half paralysed him, and 
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he heard the skipper snarl: “That’ll 
take care of him.” 

Something hit Ambrose’ twice 
more, but he managed to roll away, 
gritting his teeth against the pain, 
and the blows fell slanting on his 
left shoulder. He remained still, 
and he heard the others muttering 
together for a while before going 
away. 

He must have fainted then, for 
later, when he finally staggered to 
his feet, the ship was deserted, and 
he could not even hear the sound of 
departing oars. . 

* * * 

Tt takes a vessel some time to 

founder, even with all the sea-cocks 


tO IC Oink into tok tok 


“IT can't say anything to your 
father once he gets his back 


$99 


up. 
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open, and, as Ambrose knew, only 
a few had been put to use. The 
wreckers had to have some margin 
of time, as he now realised, to get 
both the faked fire and the ex- 
plosions under way, and further 


time to panic the men and get the. 


boats clear. Tench, he reasoned, 
had probably counted on the Far- 
radale being under before dawn in 
any event, and that was mainly what 
mattered. Once she was under it 
didn’t matter much what was 
thought, or said, for nothing could 
be proved. 

He stumbled about the ship, shut- 
ting off the cocks as fast as he found 
them. He was glad he had looked 
over them now, for he saved time by 
avoiding those he knew had not 
been touched. . 

When dawn came through the mist 
he had things fairly well under 
control, and, sounding the well at 
intervals, had discovered the ship 
was making no more water, though 
six feet already inside her made her 
heavy and she was sitting well down 
in the sea. He was feeling more 
himself now, and the glimmerings 
of an idea were beginning to stir 
inside him. He knew there was a 
strong current-set towards the coast, 
and he figured that with the steady 
drift the Farradale should be over 
soundings very soon. 





He made breakfast and ate, and 
then searched the captain’s and 
mate’s rooms to see if they’d left 
anything in the way of evidence, 
letters with veiled hints from the 
owners, or scraps of memoranda. 
But they had been too astute for 
that. In the radio shack, however, 
he found carbons of the last mes- 
Sages sent and received, filed auto- 
matically and forgotten by the ex- 
cited operator, and they sent Am- 
brose scratching his red head again 
while the glimmerings of his idea 
came to full flame. If he could only 
bring the ship in—and given the 
luck he could he was sitting 
pretty. There was good money in 
this salvage, and no one to share. 
He was half-lawyer already, and he 
could smell blood. 

He went down to the misty main 
deck and took a sea sounding, using 
two lead-lines tied together, and he 
found bottom at thirty fathoms. Thee 
Farradale had drifted, just as he had 
thought, and was quite some way 
inshore from the fifty-fathom mark 
where Tench and Perkins had 
planned to drop her. He took a 
sounding every hour after that, and 
when his line showed twenty 
fathoms under the ship, he let go 
the port anchor and hoisted the sig- 
nals that warned off other craft 
that were under power. After that 
he could only wait. 

About noon, the mists began to 
clear, and he went aloft with the 
glasses. There was the coastline, thin 
and dark on the horizon, and there 
was the smoke of a steamer far out 
at sea, too far to be of any use. 
But the main and $surprisin thing 
was that the Farrardale’s Rifeboats 
were in plain sight. 

Ambrose could hardly believe his 
eyes at first. He hadn’t bargained 
for anything like that. He’d thought 
of himself as alone on an abandoned 
ship, legally in charge now, and 
merely waiting for help to come 


across the deserted ocean. But 
there they were, the Farra- 
dale’s lifeboats, and he had. 
to think fast. The skipper, 


he decided, hadn’t cared to run for 
the shore in the dark, the coast being 
rocky and a clear view needed to 
make a safe landing, so he had kept 
the boats together and just let them 
drift, as the Farradale had drifted, 
waiting until visibility was plain. 


TILL watching 
through the glasses, 
Ambrose Saw the sudden agitation 
in the boats as they sighted the ship. 
They got up, some of them, and 
waved their arms, and he could 
Imagine they were shouting, too. He 
laughed a little, thinking of Captain 
Tench’s angry astonishment, and he 
wasn’t surprised when he saw the 
boats heading back. Very naturally 
the skipper would want to see what 
had slipped, and would be ‘frantic 
to cover up all he could, now the 
initial plan had failed. Ambrose 
lighted a cigarette and considered, 
He came down from aloft, get 
aboard every line and boat’s tall th6t 
was dangling overside, and maply 
up a couple of pilot ladders yomegta: 
had dropped. Then he got the gi. 
out of his baggage. He found 4 
stout length of scantling to serve 
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as a club, tucked a lawbook under 
one arm, and prepared to defend 
his property. The men’s faces were 
a study when the boats drew close, 
and Captain Tench’s face was livid 
with rage and fear. Perkins’ was 
a pasty grey, looking everywhere 
except at the lone figure on the 


Farradale’s deck. And it was the radio- 


operator who spoke first. ‘‘What’s 
this?” he called. “I didn’t know 
you’d been left behind. I thought 
you were in one of the other boats.” 

“It’s a fine time to be thinking 
that,” said Ambrose bitterly. “Why 
didn’t one of you think of calling 
the roll?” 

The skipper made a_ strangling 
noise. ‘‘Ambrose,” he managed. 
“What a miracle! How did you come 
to be left?” 

“We'll go into that before the 
proper authorities,” said Ambrose, 
and the skipper’s mouth twisted. 

“Well, how—how’s the ship’s con- 
dition? I was sure she was a goner. 
We all were. I’d better come aboard 
and see.” 

“No fear, you won’t,” said Am- 
brose dryly... “She’s been abandoned. 
She was a derelict. And I’m salvag- 
ing. So just stay out.” 


Captain Tench’s eves narrowed 
and he glanced at Perkins, who said 
nothing. “Have you gone mad?” he 
said. “You’re a member of the crew, 
under my command. You can’t sal- 
vare your own ship.” 

“That,” said Ambrose clearly, “is 
where you’re wrong.” 

There was a small silence, the men 
staring open-mouthed and wonder- 
ing. and finally Captain Tench let 
loose a stream of oaths. “I know 
my pgsition and my rights!” he 
roared. ‘You damned sea-lawyer! 
Stop this fooling and ‘throw us a 
line. We're all coming aboard.” 


“T wouldn’t try it.’ Mr. Ambrose 
advised him, and waggled the length 
of scantling he held. “I assure you 
I’m strictly within the law when I 
state I’m in control of this vessel 
until such time as the courts settle 
the slight matter of compensation.” 


Captain Tench swallowed hard. 
“You’re mad!” he choked. “cret 
aboard. some of you men, and secure 
him! He’s off his head.” 


“Tl crown the first chap that 
shows over the side,’ Ambrose 
warned them. “I'll be piracy if you 
try to board without my express 
permission. I’m salvaging her and 
I don’t need help.” 


HE skipper struggled 

for words, and Pet- 

kins said mildly: “Even supposing 

you’re within your technical rights 

as salvor, you’re bound to accept aid 
to get the vessel to port.” 

Ambrose licked his lips and smiled. 
He was beginning to enjoy himself. 
“Why?” he asked silkily. “The ship’s 
not a derelict now. She anchored. 
She’s flying the proper signal, so 
she isn’t a menace to navigation. I 
can just sit here and take all the 
time I need.” 

Perkins stared at the Farradale’s 
masthead and blinked. ‘‘Well,” he 
protested weakly, ‘the captain’s 
right, anyway. You’re a member of 
the crew and you work for the 
owners. You'll get no salvage out 
ef this.” 
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Ambrose waggled the scantling 
and sighed. ‘You don’t care for law, 
either, do you, Mr. Perkins? But 
it’s a wonderful thing. A very won- 
derful thing. Now, just listen to 
this.’ He opened the book he was 
carrying, balanced it on the main 
deck rail, and read aloud: “‘A sea- 
man may be salvor of his own ves- 
sel after his contract for service 
shall have been dissolved. He may 
be absolved from his allegiance to 
the ship’—listen to this, Mr. Perkins 
-——‘by being deserted by the master 
and the rest of the ship’s company.’ ” 

There was a Jong silence, and Cap- 
tain Tench’s face grew ravaged and 
ashen. “Listen,” he said desperately. 
“’g no intention of abandoning the 
ship entirely when I left her. That 


was just a precaution to avoid pos-- 


sible loss of life. Naturally, as soon 
as I saw she was afloat I decided 
to return. I never intended making 
her a derelict.” 

“No good,” said Ambrose, shak- 
ing his head. “I’ve got you there, 
Captain.” He flicked over several 
pages of his book. “Listen to this 
one: ‘The owner alone can make 


an abandonment constituting the ship 


a derelict. The master cannot do 
so.” Now, Captain Tench, the radio 
operator, at your request, got in 
touch with the owners. Thev defin- 
itely told vou to abandon. You did. 
She was therefore legally a derelict 
when I took over, and I was no 
longer working for the owners, 
because I’d been deserted. That 
should be clear. Furthermore, the 
law states, in the case of Warder 
versus LaBelle—” : 


APTAIN TENCH 

C snapped then. He 

heaved up. screaming. “Damn you 

and the law! What do I care! I'll 

settle this business the way it should 

be settled!” He jerked a gun from 
his hip and started shooting. 

Ambrose dropped flat on the deck 

until the startled men in the boat 


chad finally subdued the raving skip- 


per. and then Perkins called. 

“Now, look, Ambrose,” he said per- 
suasively, although he was badly 
frightened, “what the devil do you 
want us to do?” 

Ambrose stood up again, somewhat 
annoyed. He adjusted his uniform 
cap and considered the matter. 
“Well,” he said bluntly, “you can 
come aboard under my command. 
That is, even you can except Cap- 


tain Tench, you, Mr. Perkins, 
and the chief engineer. You 
three go in irons. I’ll pay the 


rest regular wages, due when my 
claim’s settled—and you all clearly 
understand I’m in possession and 
with full authority until we reach 
port.” 

“That’s pretty high-handed,” pro- 
tested the mate. “Why do I go in 
irons?” 

“We'll take that up later—before 
the Board of Inquiry. A slight mat- 
ter of attempted barratry. Anyway, 
make up your mind!” 


The mate cracked then, too. “I 
tell you it wasn’t my idea!” he 
shouted. “Damn it! I’m not going 
up on a barratry charge! It was 
Tench’s and the owners’. You 
listen—” . 


Captain Tench broke loose from 


the men holding him and clawed, 
frothing, at his mate’s throat. He had 
him almost throttled before he was 
pried loose again, and the mate went 
on sobbing out his story, the men 
all ears and their eyes popping. 
“All right,” Ambrose told the crew 
when the mate had finished. ‘You 
boys know how things stand now. 
So you can come aboard and 


work...” 
* * * 


“One thing I’d like to know,” 
said the somewhat awed operator 
later. ‘What would you have done 
if all hands had refused duty and 
wanted double pay or a special bonus 
or something? I know some of us 
thought about it. You were in a 
tricky position, alone on this crate, 
and no one to give you a hand if 
a blow or something came on. After 
all, you may have put over a fast 
one. What do we know about legal 
angles?” . 

“Matter of indifference .to me, 
son,” said Ambrose cheerfully. “It 
so happens I was correct, and the 
law is a wonderful thing. But, in 
any case, all I had to do was hang 
on at anchor to get all the help I 
needed. You forget your own mes- 


sages.” 
H’ handed the 
operator one of 
the carbons he had found filed in 
his shack, the last received. It was 
from the Admiralty: 

Message to owners reauesting 
steamer Farradale abandonment 
and your later SOS intercepted. 
Area your given position indicated 
definitely closed to all vessels one 
month aoo account Fleet man- 
oeuvres. What are you doing there. 
Sending aid immediately but will 
demand explanation. 


“If the skipper and owners can 
talk themselves out of that one— 
apart from the barratry charges— 
they’ll be doing well,” Ambrose 
stated. “We'll have a couple of 
destroyers alongside any time now. 


The skipper’s got no use for the law, 


so he goes running smack into the 
whole Fleet. Or, perhaps, he can’t 
read. It was only luck he wasn’t 
spotted and picked up davs ago for 
butting into this area.” Hé 
scratched his head and patted the 
operator’s shoulder. “All _ things 
considered, son, I was sitting pretty 
once I got that anchor down and 
the seacocks closed. And I’ll get 
enough salvage out of this job to set 
me up ashore.” 

“Well, who. cares?” 
operator sourly. 
break like that.” 


asked the 
“T’ll never get a 


“It’s not the breaks, it’s the 
brains,” said Mr. Ambrose cheer- 
fully. “I’ve béen at sea so long I’ve 


barnacles. on mine, and this was 
right down my alley.” 

He started to laugh, and then the 
operator exploded: “Well, what’s 
so funny now?” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Mr. Ambrose. 
“I never thought I’d win my first 
case with a gun in my pocket and 
a’ length of scantling in one hand, 
while I leaned on a ship’s rail and 
réad out the law! You can see for 
yourself, son. I’m a natural. Barn- 
acles on the brain!” 

THE BND x x 
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Second of a series of real 
life dramas 
American reporter. 


by an ace 
The 


story of a tranquil man who 
thought that nothing ever 
happened to him. 


OU are dressing for dinner. An- 
other day, just like all the 
others. Nothing ever happens to 
you. But the exciting fact is that 
we never know what will come 
with the very next tick of the 
clock, Romance, perhaps; or a new 
job, or even the tap of the finger 
of death against the darkened 
windowpane. 

Like William Doors, whose real 
name was something else. He would 
have said his life was too tranquil; 
nothing ever happened to him. One 
night he returned to his bachelor 
apartment in Louisville, Kentucky, 
after a visit to his father-in-law. His 
wife was dead, and Bill Doors was 
a lonely man. Then the telephone 
rang, just as it often does in an 
exciting fiction 
story. Only _ this 
isn’t a story of the 
imagination. It 
really happened, in 
all its incredible 
frightfulness. 

“Hello, Bill, This 
is Dick Colden! 
How about coming 
out to the house 
for dinner tonight? 
Okay? Pick me up 
at the office.” 

It was then about 
five o’clock in the 
afternoon of March 
6, 1924. The lonely 
widower was pleas- 
ed at the prospect 
of an evening with 
Dick and his wife; 
Bill had been best 
man at their wedding years before. 

There was no premonition of im- 
pending danger, yet when Doors 
opened the office door, his old chum 
suddenly pointed a revolver at him, 
then pushed the muzzle against his 
side. At the same moment, another 
man loomed up in the dimmish light 
or the room, a colossus of a man, who 
dexterously ‘fastened. handcuffs on 
Doors’ wrists. There he stood, in 
the prosaic business office of Colden 
and Fisher, merchandise brokers 
dealing’ in beans and sugar. But 
his hands were in gyves, and he was 
being threatened with death by his 
old friend. Why, when they were 
in knee-pants they played tennis 
together at Cherokee Park! 

“What's ‘this, Dick? A joke? If 
so, I’m not laughing.” . 

“Search him!’ Colden ordered. 
From Doors’ coat pocket the giant 
stranger removed a revolver. Doors 
went armed because his work made 
it necessary for him to carry money. 

At the sight of the weapon, Col- 
den chuckled aloud; strapped in hol- 
sters, hanging from his own should- 
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Vengeance Rents a House 


BY ANTHONY ABBOT 


ers, he carried two more revolvers. 

“You’re coming with me,” he an- 
nounced. ‘Not to 1315 South Front 
Street, where you have .often been 
entertained as my frierd. New 
place! I’ve rented a house, Bill— 
just for you! We’re going down in 
the elevator now; one squawk and 
Pll let you have it.” 


All Louisville was going home to 
dinner: at that hour. An Arctic 
wind was blowing through the 
freshly-lighted streets, and a sliver 
of new moon gleamed on the broad 
current of the Ohio. Everything 
seemed placid and humdrum, just 
as always—but the steel nose of a 
revolver was still irking Bill Doors’ 
ribs. 

Colden climbed under the wheel 
of a dark sedan parked at the curb; 





the stranger guarded Doors on the 


back seat. As he sat slumped in 
the darkness, the prisoner tried to 
figure it out. What could it pos-~ 
sibly mean? Was he really in dan- 
ger? He had the uncomfortable 
certainty that he was even then very 
close to death. 


He saw that Colden was driving 
them into a West End neighborhood. 
Presently they passed a line of sombre 
houses, all very much alike, with un- 
swept leaves littering little lawns 
that ascended back from a narrow 
cement walk. Doors made a mental 
note; they were on South Thirty- 
Fourth Street, and were turning into 
a rear alley. The car stopped before 
a gate on which was the number 637. 


At a rough cgmmand, Doors climb- 
ed out, and, with Colden in front and 
the unknown _ behind, he passed 
through a backyard into the kitchen 
of this mysterious house. He trudged 
up a narrow staircase until they 
reached the door of the second ‘floor 
back. Then Colden calmly turned on 


‘the lights. 


Bill Doors ’nearly fainted at what 


he now beheld. On the floor was a 
mattress and near each corner a 
large staple had been driven into the 
boards. To each staple was affixed a 
stout length of dog chain and a brass- 
bound padlock. 


“Get down there! Lie on your 
back! And spread your arms and 
legs!” 


Those were. orders, emphasised 
with levelled revolver. Doors could 
only obey. His coat and hat removed, 
he flung himself down on the mat- 
tress; the chains were twisted around 
wrists and ankles, and secured with 
padlocks. There he sprawled, spread- 
eagled! 


Without further word, Colden and 
the stranger'‘left the room. The pri- 
soner lay alone with fears and specu- 

lations most hor- 
rible and damnable. 
Every nerve was 
‘ strained to the point 
of excruciation and 
all his senses were 
preternaturally 
alert. 


From downstairs 
came the sound of 
voices. The two 
men were talking. 
The enormous 
stranger was a hired 
detective from out 
of town; Colden 
was paying him off 


-and sending him 
away. No help 
from the _ giant, 


then; the one faint 
hope of rescue was 
gone. | 

Different sounds now; a rattling and 
a crashing and a noisy shaking; the 
scrape of a shovel, the thunder of 
hurling coal. 


“He won't kill me right away—or 
else, why start a fire in the furnace?” 


The thought was momentarily com- 
forting. But the reassurance vanish- 
ed when Bill Doors began to look 
around him. Manacled on his back, 
he gazed from right to left, his eyes 
taking in one confounding object 
after another, until he began to real- 
ise their dreadful significance. A 
stack of towels on the bureau; rolls oz 
gauze, linen strips, rubber sheets, an 
operation gown, rubber gloves, a 
bottle plainly labelled chloroform, and 
a long line of glistening surgical 
knives. 

Later the coroner was to declare 
that every instrument necessary for 
an operation lay in full view of the 
prisoner. To this day the police be- 
lieve that the array of apparatus 
could haye been provided only by 
some u&trupulous surgeon for a 
wicked fee. From his human-X posi- 
tion, Bill Doors could see the glittere 
ing tools, and he was well aware 
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that Dick Colden knew nothing of 
medicine .or surgery. 

“In God’s name, what is going to 
happen to me?” \, 

The question barely fashioned itself 
in his brain before Doors was aware 
of further cause for terror. In a cor- 
mer were thrée wooden boxes, and 
lying on a chair, almost within reach, 
Was an axe, a new and brightly 
gleaming weapon sharpened almost 
to a razor’s edge. 

..“He’s going to torture me. Kill 
me. Cut me up with an axe. Pack 
my pieces in boxes and carry me off 
to the river!” 

Doors felt dizzy. It was hard to 
think now. But he must think 
Wouldn’t someone miss him? Start 
inquiries — before it was too late? 
Impossible hope! When he left his 
father-in-law, he had explained that 
he was leaving town the next day. 
He had told other friends the same 
thing. No one would miss him. No 
One would look for him.... 

More sounds downstairs — an hour, 
two, perhaps many hours later. The 
slam of the kitchen door. The sound 
of footsteps coming up the stairs. The 
captor standing in the doorway. 

“Bill,” he snapped. “You stole my 
wife’s love!” 


HE look in the 
man’s eyes, moist 
and full of hatred, told Bill Doors to 
abandon hope. 
true; there was nothing between Mrs. 
Colden and himself except honorable 
friendship! But it did not matter at 
all that the accusation was absurd; 
Dick Colden believed it. He was pal- 
pably insane with baseless jealousy; 
and so he had planned this inhuman 
vengeance. : 

Doors argued, reasoned, pleaded; 
took fervid oaths to his innocence. 
But with head cocked on one side, and 
a Simple Simon smile, Colden listened 
with jocose scepticism. All the while 
he was busy, deliberately unfolding 
rubber sheets, putting on gown and 
gloves, sharpening knives and stuff- 
ing a funnel with raw cotton. 

Finally he spoke: “I am going to 

cut you to pieces!” 
..“Nothing will stop him,” was the 
desperate realisation that came to 
Doors. No use to appeal. He would 
have to match his own cunning 
against this madman — or die. 

Faced with the imminence of death, 
an intelligent man will try anything. 
Doors was not an actor, but he re- 
solved to put on an act. If only he 
could gain five minutes more of life, 
he might then find some new trick to 
gain five more minutes. 

Slowly and with a mincing smile, 
as if deeply enjoying his undertaking, 
Colden knelt beside the mattress. One 
hand carried the funnel; the other 
held the uncorked bottle of chloro- 
form. He poured some of the sleeping 
potion on the cotton and brought the 
funnel toward his victim’s nose. 

“Now I must pretend! God help 
me to pretend!” 

Bill Doors took a deep breath and 
held it. He pretended to be going 
under the influence. Suddenly he lay 
quite still. To all appearances he was 
unconscious. 

Colden exhaled a gratified sigh. 
Swiftly he put aside the anaesthetic, 
and he began to open Doors’ coat, 
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Of course, it wasn’t : 


then his vest. As the last button was 
freed, the right side of the vest sagged 
down quickly and Doors could feel 
the weight of something in an inner 
pocket resting now against his side. 
His heart almost stopped beating. 


He had forgotten that in his inner 
waistcoat pocket was a tiny—but 
loaded—Deringer pistol. 

Yet how could he get to it? He 
was spread-eagled and chained, and 
now Dick Colden was choosing from 
his collection of knives. 

Inspired by the emergency of 
that instant, Doors began to mutter. 


His restless, sleepy voice crooned in 


the silence of the room. At the 
sound, Colden came quickly and 
knelt again. 

“Come on, Bill,” he coaxed in a 
mother’s tone. 
about it. You did steal Mary Lee’s 
Jove from me, didn’t you, Bill? I’d 
feel better if you would admit it.” 

Bill’s answer was incoherent; -in- 
tentionally so. 


“Come on, now,” wheedled Col- 


den. “Confess the whole thing. No 
use holding out any longer. I’ve got 
her, too, you know. Why, she’s 


been my prisoner for ten days. I’ve 
got a woman detective from Chicago 
and men guards all over the house. 
She can’t even take her own tele- 
phone calls. For four years I’ve sus- 
pected her of infidelity with you, 
Bill. I’m likely to kill her and the 
children, too, before I get through. 
Unless you come across and own up 
to everything.” 

Doors groaned and murmured: “I 
wrote to my aunt about you!” 

There was a moment of profound 
silence. 

“What's that you said?” whispered 
Colden. 

“T wrote my aunt three letters,” 
insisted Doors dreamily. “I knew 
you were planning to kili me. She 
knows—if anything happens to me 
—that you—Richard Colden—are to 
blame!” 

“Damn!” growled Colden. And, 
then: “I guess I know how to fix 
that, all right!” 

Abandoning knives and chloro- 
form, he stamped out of the room. 
That was one-thirty o’clock the 
morning of March 7. In the dark- 
ness below stairs, he prowled and 
talked to himself all night; not un- 
til daylight did he came back to his 
prisoner, and then he had a fantas- 
tic scheme to solve his new problem. 


E made coffee and 
allowed Doors 
to drink from a cup. Then he opened 
the padlocks and once more put 
Doors in handcuffs; once more, too, 
threatened him with a pistol and let 
him get up. But, with steel brace- 
lets on his wrists, no chance to reach 
for that hidden Derringer. 
“Where are we going now?” 
froaned Doors. 
“To the telephone. 
to talk to your aunt.” 
Now, the aunt of Bill Doors must 
have been a magnificent old lady. 
Of course, he hadn’t sent her any 
letters at all. Yet, when he talked 
to her over long-distance, and told 
her those three letters were ‘just 
an ill-advised prank, and please mail 
them back to Mr. Colden, the dear 
soul pretended to understand; she 


You’re going 


“Tell old Dick all. 


promised to do just what he asked. 
Perhaps she thought her nephew, for 
once in his life, was tight. Anyway, 
she played the game. And Colden, 
who could hear what she was saying, 
Was convinced. 

Back, then, to the mattress, the 
staples and the chains. This was 
Thursday. 'Tomorrow—or Saturday 
at the latest—Colden expected to get 
those incriminating letters into his 
hands. And then. . 

Thursday was a long ‘day for Bill 
Doors. Anda longer night. Friday 
seemed to pass in sloggy, slow mo- 
tion, interminable and without hope. 
When evening came, Doors was sure 
the jig was up. He resolved on one 
more desperate scheme. 


OMEONE, he knew, 

was downstairs 

with Colden. He could hear low 
voices in earnest talk. When Colden 
came to the door again, Doors said.— 


“I’ve got to wash. I feel dirty. I 
don’t care if you kill me now; I'll 
scream for help if you don’t let me 

%> 

Colden grinned. He was very sure 
of himself; the next day, he thought, 
the aunt’s letters would certainly be 
in his hands. He agreed to release 
Doors—though, of course, in hand-~ 
cuffs. 

There came that split minute of 
freedom when one of Doors’ hands 
was free of the chains and not yet 
in handcuffs. Now was the time, 
he knew—or never. One lightning 
dart and the Derringer pistol was in 
his hand. 

“Put them up, Dick.” 

Instead, Colden reached for his 
gun. There were two shots, and 
Colden tumbled to the floor — one 
bullet in his left ear, the other in 
his heart. He was dead. 


As Doors rushed down the stairs, 
he saw a woman in the hallway. 
Pale, anguished, a runaway from 
her guards —- Mary Lee Colden! 
Breathlessly Doors told her to get a 
doctor. Then he rushed out of that 
house of torture—into the clear air 
of that evening of March 8 ‘To 
everyone he saw, as he fled down 
the street, he shouted for help in the 
house behind him. At last, haggard 
and bedraggled, he climbed aboard 
a tram. No one seemed to notice 
that a handcuff was dangling from 
one wrist. 

Within half an hour the whole city 
was being searched for the man who 
had been jealousy’s prisoner those 
two days and nights. Before dawn 
the bewildered fugitive gave him- 
self up. 

When Louisville learned what had 
happened, the air was thick with 
rumors and suspicions. All sorts of 
questions — and eyebrows — were 
raised. Fantastic theories were ad- 
vanced. Even the Ku Klux Klan 
was hauled in by the gossips. 


But sober police investigation 
gave proof to all the sad story that 
Bill Doors had told. The coroner’s 
jury put it very succinctly: 

“We, the jury, believe this shoot- 
ing was done by William Doors and 
that the same was justified.” 

Mr. Doors has never been heard 
to say again that nothing ever hap- 
pens to him! 

THE END x x* 
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A Tale By Firelight 


BY STAN TUTT 


The dark beyond the firelight might hide nameless 
horrors from a trooper fresh come from the Ould 
Sod to the solitudes of the wild Australian bush. 


“TES here we will be staying the 
night—though I’ve no liking for 
the place.” 


Trooper Mulrooney’s voice, rich 
with the brogue of his native land, 
was hushed as if, instinctively, he 
paid homage to the still wilderness. 

“A day of ill luck it’s been,” he 
said. 

His prisoner, tall and wide of 
shoulder, nodded. It had indeed 
been an ill-starred day, for the two 
troopers had taken him early that 
morning. But he knew Mulrooney 
was talking about the other trooper, 
Spencer, who had allowed his horse 
to brush a stinging tree. It bolted 
and broke his arm against a gum. 
They had left him at midday at a 
settler’s hut. 

The prisoner shook his manacles. 

“Unlogse these—I’ll give my word 
for an hour while we gather fire- 


wood.” 

“No.” | 

Mulrooney unfastened the chain 
on the stirrup and _ locked it 


about the trunk of a sapling. “Sit 


down,” he said, not unkindly. 

But the prisoner remained stand- 
ing, staring apprehensively into the 
gloomy forest. 

“Be sure of wood to 
night,” he cautioned. 

The trooper, tense with the day- 
long strain of guarding, glanced at 
him anxiously. He wondered why 
the man should be uneasy. 

Before dark he gathered a great 
heap of dry sticks and broken limbs. 


The flames cast a glow on the huge 
tree boles and reflected on the dense 
leaves above. It shone, ruddy, on 
the faces of the two men. Mul- 
rooney freed the prisoner from the 
sapling and sat, pistol in hand, 
watching him eat his meal. 

“Why do you listen?” he demand- 
ed testily. 

The other drew closer to the fire. 
“Don’t you hear?” 

Motionless, Mulrooney listened. 
There was nothing. Only the hush 
and a leaf stirring in the draught 
from the fire. 

“Still and dark as a coffin,” he 
said. 

“A place for restless spirits,” the 
prisoner muttered. 

Mulrooney stared at him. 

“Such things are in men’s minds,” 
he said. But he took a_=e glance 
around the firelit circle within the 
trees. 

The prisoner, close by the fire, 
shivered. 

“A son of the devil,” he whim- 
pered. as if to himself. “When he 
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breathed, not twelve months ago, 
he was plain enough for anyone to 
see. Big and tall. He came to 
us from nowhere and—God help me— 
began courting my Charlotte. ... 
A rogue, a gambler—selfish as a 
snake... .” 

He leaned toward Mulrooney. 
Light glinted in his eyes. 

“Tt was losing her,” he whispered. 
“Then, one night, she came to me 
... laid her head against me and 
sobbed. She could not help her- 
self when he was close, she said. 
Next day I rode to see him. We 
fought—I swear it was fair fight. 
.. . Before he went he looked up, 
a mocking in his strange eyes. ‘T’ll 
come to visit you,” he said. Strong 
and clear. Not like a man dying. 
As the breath left him a wailing to 
chill a man’s marrow went free 
among the trees... .” 

Mulrooney said: “A  murderer’s 
mind is filled with ghosts.” 

“No!” the prisoner cried. 
no ghost of the mind!” 


IS shoulders shook. 
“The wailing! I 
can hear it still!” ; 
Mulrooney glared about the fire- 
lit space between the tree trunks. 
“Mad! Mad!” he muttered. 
The prisoner stared at him again, 
red flames dancing in his wide eyes. 


“Tt was 


“Charlotte, too,’ he said. “She 
changed. Her face changed. All 
the fresh beauty fadéd. Something 


drained the youth from her like a 
vampire... . Sounds came in the 


night..... You have heard of such 

things? Surely, in Ireland... .?” 
“There are stories,’ Mulrooney 

grunted. Then, startled, he leaped 


to his feet, pistol at the ready. 

In the wild distance, distinct and 
mournful, arose an evil chorus. It 
sobbed in the night hush. The 





prisoner, in terror, fell to his knees 
before the fire. The trooper, watch- 
ing him, felt the hackles rising on 
the back of his neck. 

“What is it? In God’s name!” 

Muttered words of prayer answered 
him. 

Again, weird in the night, the 
sound rose. It was closer. 

Sweat beads grew on Mulrooney’s 
upper lip. The wailing, as of devils 
unsated, was closer. The prisoner 
cowered before the fire. His terror, 
like a plague, took hold of the troop- 
er. He, too, edged closer to the 
flames, staring fearfully into the 
mysterious night. 

Suddenly, as if fear crazed, the 
prisoner seized a lighted brand and 
rushed, yelling, into the darkness. 
The burning stick flew high. Sparks, 
like red eyes, scattered among the 
trees. A fearful cry faded to echoes, 
Then there was nothing. 


Mulrooney, afraid to pursue, sat 
wakeful by the fire until daylight. 
Once or twice he heard dismal sounds 
and, shivering, wondered what had 
happened to the wretched prisoner. 


When morning came, knowing cold 
authority would not care for the 
true story, he rode away to report 
that the prisoner, attempting to es- 
cape, had drowned in a bottomless 
pool. 


Which was a tale his ex-prisoner 
would have appreciated for he, too, 
had used imagination to escape offi- 
cial penalty. His ‘story had been 
nourished by the wild surroundings, 
the firelight, and a bushman’s know- 
ledge. In such a spot the wild hunt- 
ers were sure to give tongue soon 
after nightfall, and how was Mul- 
rooney, fresh out from Ireland, his 
ears filled with spooky words, to 
know the howling of Australian 
dingoes? 

THE END x x 
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WHEN Molly got her first job at 
Marlowe’s in Park Lane, she 
felt a thrill of anticipation. She 
had seen films about Park Lane 
and read books about it. She had 
gazed in awe at the big hotels 
where film stars, millionaires and 
glamorous foreign  potentates 
stayed, and at the narrow Georgian 
mansions where beautifully dress- 
ed men and women idled in lux- 
ury. 


Marlowe’s were literary agents, 
and they had just opened offices in 
an old house overlooking the Park. 
At her first -interview, Molly had 
been shown into a room furnished 
with Chippendale pieces. The pale 
lemon walls bore a few discreet 
portraits of the great literary and 
theatrical figures among Marlowe’s 
clients. 

Molly had been interviewed by 
young Mr. Christopher Marlowe’s 
secretary, who smelled like a nar- 
‘cissus and looked like a cover girl. 
She even had a brief glimpse of 
the. elegant and brilliant Christo- 
pher. She had every reason to expect 
a little glamor. ZA 

When she arrived for’ her (firs 
day’s work, she found that the typ- 
ing pool was in a large, appallingly 
shabby room on the third floor. The 
decorators had not reached that 
more obscure department. 


On the third floor one never saw 
any of the distinguished visitors, 
and even if they knew one was com- 
ing, by the time four excited typists 
had rushed to the window, the visi- 
tor was out of the taxi and into the 
front door, before you could catch 
one satisfying glimpse. 

Occasionally she saw Mr. Chris- 
topher, sophisticated and elegant in 
his perfectly-cut suits, a soft black 
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hat held negligently in his hand or 
set rakishly on his handsome head. 
She saw him crossing the road, dis- 
appearing into taxis, standing on the 
steps of the Dorchester, chatting 
with important editors, distinguish- 
ed writers, and beautiful actresses, 
but he never noticed Molly at all. 

He probably doesn’t even know I 
work here, she thought, dismally, and 
reflected that there was really little 
point in having a mop of coppery 
hair and long slim legs. 

Not that Molly had any real pas- 
sion for Mr. Christopher, but at 
twenty one must imagine oneself in 
love with someone, and_ all the 
other partners and male members 
of the staff were terribly old—at 
least forty. 

A day came when the decorators 
were ready at last to begin on the 
junior typists’ room. Molly had 
brought some sandwiches for lunch, 
and had stayed in alone to eat them 
—the other girls had gone to Ox- 
ford Street on an hour’s stocking 
forage. All that morning they had 
been carrying desks and chairs, files 
and typewriters and stationery into 
a room at the back, overlooking a 
smoky square. 


OLLY went back 
. now into the 
empty room and looked around. It 
seemed bigger, and somehow not so 
shabby, without the modern office 
furniture. The shape of the room— 
long, with a gracious little bow win- 
dow-—was pleasant. The fireplace, 
which was to be boarded in, was 
of discolored marble, carvéd with 
shells and sea-nymphs. The wall- 
paper wes beige, very plain. 

Molly sat in the window-seat and 
ate her sandwiches, looking out 
over the Park. It was spring, and 
crocuses were scattered in the grass, 
purple and orange and white. She 


felt different about the room to-. 


Four Girls in Park Lane 


BY MARY HOWARD 


For Molly the gracious old house in Park Lane brought 
whispers of past romance. But the present could be romantic too. 





day, now that it was to be trans- 
formed into a modern office. a 
Her eyes moved over the dull 
wallpaper, her idle fingers pulled at 
a torn patch—it didn’t matter, it 
was all coming off—and found lay- 
ers of old paper beneath. Under all 
the rest, crumbling as it came away 
in her hand, was a faded blue bro- 
cade, gold and blue. Fancy a room 
hung, not with paper, but with blue 
and gold brocade 


* ° ° 


HE third - floor 

room had _ been 
newly decorated for Geraldine, 
in azure brocade with a faint gold 
design in it, and her little four- 
poster, sent on from Cornwall, had 
been hung with the same material. 
On each of the four posts was a 
tuft of rosy ostrich plumes. The floor 
was covered with deep carpets from 
the East, in wonderful designs of 
birds and flowers and _ trees. A 
bright fire burned in the pink marble 
fireplace and shone on the silver 
and glass of her toilet table. 

For the first time in her young life, 
Geraldine really felt like a great 
heiress. Aunt Margaret had really 
treated her wonderfully well, al- 
though in truth she had paid for it 
all herself out of the estate her father 
had left her. The ‘ovely room, and 
indeed the whole big London house, 
had been redecorated in readiness 
for her coming out. 

A match, a very grand match, had 
already been arranged for her. Lord 
Foreston. She had not seen him yet, 
of course, but Lydia, when she had 
been staying in Bath, had told her: 
“My love, all the women in London 
will be dying of envy. The most 
fashionable beau in town. Such a 
wit, such taste, so charming! With 
his fortune and your position you’ll 
make a stir in the town.” 

Geraldine had known Lydia exact- 
ly one week when they had stopped 
to rest in Bath on their way from 
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Cornwall. In that week she had 
learned that it was: not fashionable 
to talk about love, at least, not in 
relation to marriage, and her aunt 
had impressed upon her that she 
must, at all costs, forget her country 
manners and remember that she was 
one of the most eligible young women 
in England. 

Ladies in this fashionable world 
had their adorers, who sent them 
poetry, challenged to a duel anyone 
who so much as criticised the fall of 
a curl or the tilt of a nose, danced 
with them at balls, whispered to 
them in arbors, but who somehow 
never married them. 

Tonight her aunt, Lady Margaret 
Mortham, was taking her toe St. 
James’. She would see the Prince. 
Everyone said he was terribly wick- 
ed, and very fat, but still, it would 
be very exciting to see him. And she 
would see Lord Foreston, too. 

She was not to think, her aunt had 
said, that dear Foreston was the only 
one on the list. But he was fhe first, 
and certainly the most aristocratic 
candidate. 


ERALDINE looked 
at herself in the 
mirror between the flickering white 
candles, Her dress was a white satin 
sheath covered with a veil of gauze 
lightly embroidered with tiny gold 
lilies. A gold ribbon held it close 
under her immature breast, and she 
wore little gold lilies in her hair. 
Her cheeks were flushed with excite- 
ment and ‘good health. She looked at 
them sadly, remembering Lydia’s 
languid pallor. It was through run- 
ning abqut the fields like a country 
wench that she had these apple 
cheeks, and this gipsy tan. 


“Madame Fredrich’s lotion,” Lydia 
had suggested. “It’s a trifle vulgar, 
my pet, to display such rude health. 
You look more fit for milking, I 
swear, than for going to Court.” 

The truth was that the transition 
from an unheard-of little girl, riding 
the moors, and learning her three Rs 
from the vicar, to Miss Geraldine 
Mortham, heiress to the Mortham 
fortune, had been too sudden. She 
wished, for instance, that the beauti- 
ful new dress did not expose quite 
so much of her pretty young self to 
the general view. After having her 
shoulders covered all these years, 
she felt almost naked, even if it were 
the fashion. 

There was a jingle outside. Look- 
ing down she saw her aunt’s car- 
riage at the door, and the linkmen 
with their smoky torches, and the 
footmen in their orange velvet coats 
and white wigs .. . just like the 
gentlemen of her grandfather’s time. 

Her aunt, in an imposing turban 
topped with a startling egret, bustled 
in, her bangles clinking, looked her 
over critically, applied some more 
rice powder to her cheeks and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Mercy upon us, the gel 
looks like a full-blown peony!” 

Geraldine’s cloak was hung over 
her shoulders, a little ivory and gold 
fan was put into her hand by the 
maid, and they were ready. 

Down the long, proud curve of the 
iron-balustered stairs they went, 
across the wide space of the black 
and white marble floor, to where the 
footmen stood by the carriage. Then 
they were rumbling down a dark- 
ened Park Lane, the footmen running 
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at their sides. Along Piccadilly they 
bumped, on their red velvet cushions, 
the flickering torch lights shining on 
the wet hedges and trees and the 
occasional tall houses, then down St. 
James’ Street to the Palace. 

In the gilded ante-room the heat 
from the candles, the strong per- 
fumes, and the crush of elegant 
people almost overpowered Geral- 
dine. Her bright eyes’ eagerly 
searched every masculine face. 
Which among this throng was Lord 
Foreston? 

She was sure he must be very 
good-looking. If her aunt said she 
could really: pick whom she liked, 
then surely, surely she would have 
picked the very nicest person in 
London, and . 

Her thoughts stopped sharply. Off 
the main room there was a smaller 
one, in which she could glimpse other 
brightly-dressed people. A tall, young 
man stood at the door, and he was 
looking at her. 

He was a beautiful young man, so 


beautiful that she forgot her manners: 


and stared back at him. Dark, olive- 
skinned, with a mop of black, curling 
hair, and eyes so big and dark and 
tender that she felt as though she 
were melting inside, and wanted to 
cry, and to turn and run. 

Without knowing it, she gave a 
little tremulous smile, like a child 





who sees someone beloved after a 
long absence. The dark young man 
smiled back, a swift flash of white 
teeth. Then Aunt Margaret was 
jerking her elbow. 

“There’s Foreston, child! Look your 
best, now, hold up your head proud- 
] Psst 

Delight filled her. Life was won- 
derful! 

“There, Aunt?” she asked, turning 
her fan towards the dark young man. 

“Great heavens, child, that’s Mario, 
one of the Italian singers from the 
Playhouse, come to entertain the 
company after the crush. The im- 
pertinence of the fellow to ogle you! 
No, there, my dear, in the dove-grey 
coat.” 

She looked, nervously fingering 
her fan, at the faultlessly tailored, 
bowing, bored, long-faced figure. She 
listened to the affected, drawling 
voice, and gave a little “Oh!” of 
blank horror. 


HARMED,” said 


this elegant, un- 
real person. ‘“I am overpowered, 
Lady Mortham, to see Miss Mortham 
at last. The fame of her beauty has 
preceded her in her progress from 
the west.” 
_ Lady Mortham smiled, and looked 
towards Geraldine, hoping the child 
would make a suitable reply. Fores- 
ton was reputed to have a nice taste 
in women. But Geraldine merely 
stared, wide-eyed, and said, as pertly 
as any farm wench: “And the size of 


ethan Molly had bargained for. 


her fortune, too, sir, no doubt.” 

There was an awful silence. A 
few of the gentlemen standing near 
smiled openly, and one lady was 
heard to titter. Then the great doors 
were flung open, the band struck up, 
and the company moved forward to- 
wards the Prince. 

Geraldine went with her aunt, her 
shaking hands plucking her bouquet. 
Afterwards it was noticed that Sig- 
nor Mario wore a white rose, not 
fastened into his green velvet coat, 
but worn arrogantly in the manner 
of his country in the thick, black 
waves above his ear. 

“What on earth have you got 
there?” said the young man 
London, and... 

Molly started. She had been 
dreaming, but she could not re- 
member what her dreams had been 
about. She looked at the little faded 
square of silk in her hand, and at 
the torn paper on the wall, and 
said defensively: ‘Well, it’s all com- 
ing off tomorrow, any way. I don’t 
see the harm. 4.8 

‘“There isn’t any harm,” said the 
young man. “But please may I 
look?” 

She handed him the scrap of bro- 
cade, seeing him clearly for the first 
time. He was of medium height, 
with the dark skin of the Latin, but, 
surprisingly, his eyes were as grey- 
blue as any northern English county 
could produce. He had thick black 
hair, on which he wore an army beret 
not ungallantly, because etiquette 
allows house decorators, like sculp- 
tors, to cover their heads indoors. 

“Look at that!” he exclaimed. “It’s 
Regency. See the little classic urn 
woven into the pattern? I suppose 
you want it?” he added reluctantly. 


OLLY, who could 

not imagine why 
anyone should want such a shabby 
scrap of stuff, said: “No, of course 
not. You have it, by all means. It’s 
no use to me.” 

He smiled as though she had pre- 
sented him with one of the crown 
jewels. The smile was a little more 
she 
felt the color run up under het 
skin, and the young man in over- 
alls transferred his attention from 
the bit of old tapestry to her pretty 
face. 

“Why—why do you want it?” 
asked, to cover her confusion. 


“T collect bits like this. Working 
about, especially in Mayfair, I find 
all sorts of curious and interesting 
pieces. I paste them up in an album. 
Did you know the Chinese were the 
first to use wallpaper?” 

“No, but I could have guessed,” 


she 


Molly said. “They seem to have 
been the first to have used any- 
thing.” 


They both laughed and then were 
silent. It was Molly, who spoke 
again, suddenly conscious that the 
long and usually boring lunch hour 
was nearly over. 

“Do you like old places?” 

“Yes, and new ones, too . . . if 
they’ve a good shape. This type of 
building’—he indicated the rooms— 
“must have been hell for the ser- 
vants. But there was a spaciousness 
and a graciousness about it!” 

He paused, as though self-conscious 
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at giving away his love for beauti- 
ful things. 

“TI have a special interest in this 
house. I know quite a lot about it. 
I’m sort of related to them on the 
Yorkshire side. My name’s Clut- 
terbuck.” 

“But it’s called Mortham House.” 

“Yes, a Mortham married a Clut- 
terbuck. She was the grand-daugh- 
ter of the one who eloped with an 
Italian singer.’ He looked at the 
faded blue silk. “That would be 
about her time, I should think. She 
might even have slept in this room. 
It would be pretty for a young 
lady’s room—blue brocade. 

“Very pretty,” said Molly. She 
had a sudden vision of herself sleep- 
ing in a roown hung with pale blue 
and gold brocade. It was a sunny, 
hazy sort of vision, which had some- 
thing to do with her being now very 
happy and interested. “Are you re- 
lated to the firm who is doing the 
decorations? Clutterbuck and Son?” 

“Yes, I’m the son. I believe in 
knowirg the job from the ground 
floor up.” He glanced again at the 
brocade in his hand. 
“This is much too 
early for the one 
who married the 
Clutterbuck. Let’s 
see,” 

They bent to the 
torn patch on the 
wall, and he lifted 
the layers gently 
with a penknife. 
Their two young 
heads were close 


together. . 

“Look at this. 
Black and white 
stripes, and cab- 
bage roses, nine- 
teen-twelve.  Isn’t 
it hideous? Now 
look here. Moss-~ 


roses. Do you know, 
that’s almost iden- 
tical with the pattern Queen Vic- 
toria had as a girl at Kensington 
Palace. It’s a bit early, but that 
might easily be right for the Clutter- 
buck-Mortham girl.. .” 

“IT have asked,” 
said, putting his bands beneath his 
coat tails and taking up the entire 
space before the fire, “I have asked 
young Mr. Clutterbuck to take tea 
with us this evening.” 

He was the son of Lady Margaret 
Mortham, the errant Geraldine’s 
Aunt Margaret. The Morthams had 
never been really wealthy. The man- 
agement of a large fortune had come 
within their grasp, but then had been 
snatched away to Italy. The tattered 
little remnants of it had blown back 
into their care, very small remnants, 
together with a dark-eyed little girl. 
Her name was (horrors!) Annun- 
ziata Faricini. They had called her 
Anne, and tried to do their duty by 
her. 

The house in Park Lane was look- 
ing shabby. It needed painting, and 
the upholstery, Lady Mortham said, 
was a disgrace, and they could only 
keep four regular servants. It would 
be as well , as her husband suggested, 
to give the place up completely and 
live in the country. Except, of course, 
for this business of getting Anne 
safely settled 
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Lord Mortham . 


She really was a very talented 
child, indeed, a little too talented. 
She played the piano like a profes- 
sional, which was not, of course, 
quite the thing. She was pretty, too, 
Lady Mortham thought; though per- 
sonally she did not care for such an 
excessively foreign style of good 
looks. But the child was a problem. 
To have a parentless ten-year-old, 
who could only gabble in Italian, 
thrust upon one; to be named as sole 
guardian, out of the blue as it were, 
was a cross Lady Mortham had tried 
to bear like a Christian for eight 
years. ; 


Anne’s little fortune—a mere scrap, 
of course, of her grandmother’s 
wealth had been very useful, 
though. Anne had a personal maid, 
whose services, of course, Lady 
Mortham also enjoyed. Naturally the 
girl had to have clothes, now that 
she was eighteen and ready for 
society, and it was only right that 
Anne’s allowance should cover that 
expense. With Mrs. Grace’s School 
in Peckham, and _ strict religious 
training, they had done their very 





best for the child. 

Anne sat on the sofa now, dark 
and small and lovely in her crim- 
son crinoline. Her eyes were lowered 
to her needlework. She looked as 
calm as a Raphael painting. But 


her ears were alert. Ever since she 
had come to Mortham House she had 
been saying little and listening a 
great deal. She was listening chiefly 
for someone who would really say 
what he meant. 

Her aunt said they were happy to 
make a home for her, which, of 
course, they were not. Her uncle said 
that he would always do his duty 
by her, while it was quite obvious 
that what he was trying to do was 
to’ get rid of her to the first good 
suitor. And all the young men who 


had called—‘to view the property,” 
she told herself ironically—had been ° 


just the same. None of them ever 
said what he meant. This Mr. Clut- 
terbuck, she supposed, was one more 
effort of her uncle’s to get rid of 
her. 

Her aunt looked up from her em- 
broidery and said, “Clutterbuck?” 
with the air of one mentally dashing 
back through the pages of Debrett. 

‘Trade,” said Lord Mortham 
mournfully. 

Lady Mortham leaned back in her 
chair and made an eloquent little 


gesture of resignation. It was, she 
feared, all they could hope for Anne, 
with her lack of money and her 
doubtful Italian connections. 

“They are very wealthy, I believe,” 
said Lord Mortham, slightly more 
cheerfully. 

Anne asked: “How does he make 
his money?” 


Her aunt gave a little shudder. 
One might have money or one might 
not, but one never, inquired where 
it came from. Lord Mortham paused 
and said: “They— ah—manufacture 
cloth, I believe.” 

Anne looked with sudden interest 
at the fine red merino she was wear- 
ing. Cloth to her had been something 
you bought in shops, as you picked 
apples off trees. It was extremely 
interesting to think that people made 
it 


it. 

“Tt might say that he is the dullest 
young man it has been my fate to 
meet, although he sought the intro- 
duction,” added her uncle. 

At precisely eight-thirty, Mr. Clut- 
terbuck was at the door. One min- ~° 
ute later he was striding into the 
drawing - room. 
Anne felt as though 
a great, boisterous, 
fresh breeze, smel- 
ling of the wide 
wolds and the 
spreading North 
sea had blown 
through the house, 
stirring the heavy, 
dusty ,hangings, 
airing the tall, dark 
rooms. Mr. Clut- 
terbuck was the 
largest young man 
she had ever seen 
—  a_ broad-shoul- 
dered, tall, fair 
young man, with 
grey northern eyes 
as shrewd as 
needles, and a 
mouth which was 
long and firm and had a handsome 
quirk at the corners. 

He bowed to her aunt, shook hands 
with her uncle, (who winced at the 
grip), and looked directly and ques- 
tioningly at Anne. She 'owered her 
dark lashes quickly. 


Lady Mortham asked Mr. Clutter- 
buck if he were enjoying his stay in 
London. He said: “Nay.” Lord Mort- 
ham asked him if he had been to the 
op: >. He said: “Aye.” Lady Mortham 
ask.u if he had many acquaintances 
in London. He said: “Nay.” But when 
she said she would be delighted to 
give him some _ introductions, he 
thanked her and explained: “I’m only 
in London for a week. I’ve no time 
for company,-only the cloth buyers 
whom I’ve come down to see.” 


Anne spoke suddenly. “What made 
you seek an introduction to my uncle, 
Mr. Clutterbuck? He doesn’t buy 
cloth.” 


Lady Mortham frowned and made 
a little deprecating gesture, but Mr. 
Clutterbuck put his fists on his knees 
and said: “I saw thee at exhibition, 
Miss Anne, that’s why.” 


Everybody said: “Oh!” The color 
ran into Anne’s cheeks. The but- 
ler came in with the tea tray and 
set it by Lady Mortham’s elbow, the 
china and silver tinkling in the 
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Silence that had followed Mr. Clut- 
terbuck’s last remark. 

“Tea, Mr. Clutterbuck?” said Lord 
Mortham stiffly. 

“Nay, many thanks all the same.” 
He looked at the delicate little cups 
with apprehension. 

Anne sat there silently, her heart 
beating high and gay, wickedly re- 
fusing to help. She had never seen 
her aunt and uncle quite so out of 
countenance as they were with this 
uncompromisingly frank young man. 

“A little wine, perhaps?”’ said Lord 
Mortham, clearing his throat. 

“Nay, thank you kindly.” 


“Well...” 

“Have you got any decent home- 
brewed?” asked Mr. Clutterbuck 
anxiously. “I’ve not had a sup of it 


since I left home. This London beer 
tastes more like vinegar than decent 
ale, and I’m fair parched. Courting,” 
said Mr. Clutterbuck, looking af 
Anne, “is a dry business.” 

Lord Mortham had not recovered 
from this observation when Anne 
rose and rang the bell. “Parkes,” 
she said when the butler came in, 
“have you any home-brewed in the 
kitchen?” 

“Yes, Miss Anne, we do keep it 
for the servants... .” 

“Well, bring some for Mr. Ciutter- 
buck. And I should like some, too.” 

When the two tankards came, she 
handed one to Mr. Clutterbuck-—now 
on his feet—and said: “Your health, 
sir.” 

“And yours; my dear,” he replied. 
They both drank solemnly, under 
the paralysed gaze of Lord and Lady 
Mortham. Mr. Clutterbuck looked 
at his watch. 

“Well,” he said, “I must be going.” 
He put out his hand, touching Anne’s 
full crimson sleeve. “That’s a nia 
piece of cloth you have there, Miss 
Anne. Clutterbucks wove it and 
Clutterbucks dyed it, and you won’t 
find a better in the whole world. 
Quality. That’s what counts.” 

Anne said: “I do agree, Mr. Clut- 
terbuck.” 

“I’ve a grand busifess, and a grey 
stone house looking over the moors, 
with horses in the stables, and a 
fair bit of land. You shall have 
anything in the world you want, my 
lass, except to live in London. May 
I call on you tomorrow and take you 
driving?” 

“Oh, Mr. Clutterbuck,” said Anne. 


“Please do. I shall be waiting for 
you. At twelve.” 
“At twelve.” He looked straight 


into her eyes. “I don’t say much, 
Miss Anne, but I do know good 
stuff when I see it.” 
“Thank you, Mr. 
said Anne... . 


“*¢NLUTTERBUCK is a 

North Country name, 

isn’t it?” asked Molly suddenly. 
“Yes,” said the decorator. 


Clutterbuck,” 


“But 


we've been down in London for two. 


or three.generations now. You see, 
they had such a lot of children in 
those days, and as the money was 
handed down it became less and 
less.” He paused, and said: “My 
name’s George.” 

“George,” said Molly happily. 

The big clock in the hall struck 
two. Molly rose regretfully, folding 
up her sandwich papers. The lunch 
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hour had fled by. 
“goodbye, George.” 

“T’]ll see you again,” he said. “We'll 
be working here for a day or so.” 

“And then moving on somewhere.” 

“Yes. We've a job in Bayswater 
next.” 

Bayswater, across the Park, sud- 
denly seemed a distant, savage 
country, hundreds of miles away. 

“Oh, well,” said Molly. “I must 
get on, or Miss Parkes will be chas- 
ing me. 

She went slowly to the door, and 
as she reached it he called, ‘Look 
at the railings when you go out 
tonight. They're very fine wrought 
iron. . : 


FOO oltobontiotob to tbottok 


“Well,” she said, 





“Ohmigosh! I sold the hat 


oF 


she wore in here: 
OOOO OOOO OO OE 


Outside Alice’s school some news- 
paper placards read: ‘“Suffragettes 
Chain Themselves To _ Railings. 
Scenes In Park Lane.” Alice Smythe 
paid little attention to the words. 
She was going to see her headmis- 
tress today, to talk about her future. 


“The great taing,” the headmistress 
said, “is to get into a career early. 
Life is going to change greatly for 
women in the next few years, more 
than we think. Some of us, the ones 
who think of ourselves more as 
human beings than females, are 
going to like it. The coddied, shel- 
tered, pampered, protected woman is 
not.” “Women,” she added with a 
slight: touch of relish, “are going to 
make demands on the masculine 
world.” 

“You mean like those mad suffra- 
gettes?” said Alice wide-eyed. 

“They aren’t so mad,” said the 
headmistress. ‘‘Even if their manner 
of drawing attention to their de- 
mands appears to be.” She altered 


, rural 


the subject abruptly. “What about 
this—this new idea of stenography?” 

“Stenography?” 

“Taking lIletters and speeches 
down in shorthand, and then tran- 
scribing and typing them. Have 
you ever thought of that?” 

“No,” said Alice. 

“Well, think of it. My brother, 
who is a barrister in the Temple, 
already has two male stenograph- 
ers. He says it would be an excel- 
Jent position for a woman. He 
Says in fifteen years’ time every 
office in England will have them.” 


“Go to an office like a man?” said 
Alice. Her vague ideas of being a 
librarian or keeping a flower shop 
dissolved like the morning mist. 

“Why not?” said the headmistress. 

“Why not?” said Alice. 

So Alice learned to be a steno- 
grapher, and when she was twenty 
she and her mother sold their house 
and moved to London. They were 
fortunate in being able to rent a 
cheap little house in the pleasant 
district mear the Crystal 
Palace, which was convenient to the 
city by train. She got her first job 
with that go-ahead paper, The Daily 
Chime, whose: editor liked being the 
employer of one of the new lady 
secretaries, 


HEN Alice, trim 

in her navy 
serge, with its little white collar 
and its wide skirt cut daringly at 
ankle-length, and her severe little 
boater skewered on to her blonde 
coiled plaits, first picked her way 
down the cobbled alley where The 
Chime’s offices were, she was 
greeted with stares cries and whistles 
of admiration. 

In the office itself her advent 
caused something like a riot. There 
was a spring rash of purple ties and 
socks among junior reporters, and 
whenever the’ editor relinquished 
his dominion over her for five min- 
utes she was besieged with invita- 
tions to concerts, theatres, the opera, 
the exhibitions, and, in fact, to 
everything that a p*essman could 
get into on his Press card. 


Flowers appeared on her desk in 
the mornings, and _ impassioned 
glances followed her trim twenty- 
two-inch waist as she went about 
her tasks. But the office soon grew 
used to her. Not that the invitations 
fell off, but they were extended 
more in a spirit of camaraderie, as 
though she were just another man 
on the staff. Bad language, hitherto 
hushed in her presence, flowed round 
her burning ears. 


“Because I work in an office like 
a man,” she said to her mother, 
“they’re beginning to treat me like 
one.” 

“Wasn’t that what you wanted, 
my dear?” said Mrs. Smythe pla- 
cidly. 

“Yes—no—well, one can have 
equality without discourtesy,” said 
Alice. 

“IT wonder,” said her mother. 

There was, for instance, Jim 
Jevons. He was a great thin: Irish- 
man, who wore a green Norfolk jac- 
ket, talked at the rate of a hundred 
and twenty words a minute, and was 

- (Continued on Page 40) 
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The Hard Way To Go 


BY DICK ASHBAUGH 


Marcia’s hostility to Greg was dynamite, and 
he was set on exploding it into love. 


TRIDING down the polished 
floor of headquarters building 
came an Air Force colonel clutch- 
ing a sheaf of papers and obvious- 
ly in high dudgeon. 

Flying a tight escort formation, 
but at lower altitude dudgeons, came 
a major, a captain, and a lieutenant. 
At a door marked “Chief, Engineer- 
ing Administrative,” the colonel 
banked sharply and plunged through 
the opening. The escort dipped 
wings and followed. 

“Major,” the colonel barked. 
“Bring this Sinclair person to my 
Office at once.” 

The major wheeled on the cap- 
tain. “Get Sinclair,” he barked. The 
captain wheeled on the lieutenant. 

The lieutenant looked wildly 
around, then, realising this was 
peace and there wouldn't be a pri- 
vate man within five hundred yards, 
said ‘“Bow-wow” softly and went out. 

Once in the bright sunlight Lieu- 
tenant Gregory Borden, United 
States Army Air Force, teetered on 
the kerb. The big experimental 
base was still new to him. Up the 
hill that rose abruptly from the flat 
floor of the landing field. ran tier 
after tier of buildings. He picked 
out the fat ribbed sides of the high- 
speed wind tunnel and the mono- 
lithic cubes of the engine test stands. 
The equipment test lab was the big 
red building opposite the gun range. 
The doodlebug, a malicious inven- 
tion designed around the revolution- 
ary square wheel, jolted around the 
corner, and Lieutenant Borden 
stepped aboard. 

Sinclair, Lieutenant Borden 
learned, was in the high altitude 
branch on the second floor of the 
lab. Ignoring the sign that read 
“Restricted Area,” the lieutenant 
shouldered his way through the door, 
blinked a moment in the glare of 
the light, and then stared. 

Directly in front of him, not eight 
feet away and evidently floating in 
mid-aif, was a pair of the most in- 
teresting feminine legs he had ever 


seen. The legs merged into a brief 
play-suit that progressed nicely up 
towards a face that effectively com- 
pleted the ensemble. The entire ap- 
Pparition hung suspended in a para- 
chute harness bolted into the ceil- 
ing. 

“That's number sixty,” a girl in 
slacks remarked. “We're still get- 
ting fifteen per cent failure.” She 
nudged a small platform into posi- 
tion under the legs. The play-suit 
and contents slipped from the har- 
ness and dropped to the floor. The 
heutenant found himself looking 
into a pair of infuriated blue eyes. 


“*Restricted’,” said the owner of 
the eyes, “is a word that even lieu- 
tenants should understand.” 


“I'm looking for an engineer 
named Sinclair.” 


“You're looking at her,” said the 
girl. “‘Staring’ might be the word.” 

“Girl engineers!” said the lieuten- 
ant softly. “What next?” 


“Male suffrage, probably,” she re- 
torted. “I’m Marcia Sinclair. ~Why 
are you here?” 

“l’m Greg Borden from Colonel 
Gavin's office. He wants to see you 
about a report you made.” The lieu- 
tenant grinned. “You may have to 
eat your words. Hungry?” 

“It’s that automatic release thing, 
Ronnie,” Marcia Sinclair said to the 
other girl. “I'll come quietly, Lieu- 
tenant. Give me a few minutes to 
make my last will and testament.” 
And the lieutenant found himself 
being crowded gently but firmly to- 
ward the door, 

Fifteen minutes later she came 
through the swing doors into the 
lobby, dressed in a white linen suit 
and with a white band through her 
dark hair, She guided Lieutenant 


‘Borden through a side door, down a 


flight of steps, and toward a staff car 
chat stood purring at the kerb. With 
raised ‘eyebrows’ the lieutenant 
handed her into the car. 

“How do you manage. this?” he 
marvelled. 

“After five years you get to know 


people.” Marcia turned her head to 
look at him. ‘“What’s up?” 

“Your report came up in staff 
meeting. Somebody in Washington 
is terribly unhappy.” 

A small fire kindled in the blue 
eyes. “Look, Lieutenant. Suppose 
you were mousing around in a jet 
ship at fifty thousand feet and sud- 
denly discovered you had to leave 
it up there?” 

“It wouldn’t be cozy—bailing out 
at fifty thousand. Probably would 
blackout for one thing—if you lived 
through de-acceleration.” 

“That’s just it,’ she said. “We're 
working on an automatic device that 
will open the ‘chute. Someone in 
Washington bought a nice expensive 
gadget—but it won't open parachutes 
at high altitude.” 

“You told them?” 

“I tried to.” The car halted in 
front of headquarters. ‘“Let’s go,” 
Marcia said. Her glance at the lieu- 
tenant was pleasantly venomous, 
“And let the heads fall where they 
may!” 

Colonel Gavin came to the point. 
“Miss Sinclair,” he said. “It is not 
the policy of this command to ques- 
tion decisions of higher authorities. 
In the case of the parachute release, 
however, I think you will find some 
error in your calculations. We will 
prepare another report, make ad- 
ditional tests. . . .” The colonel 
carefully rearranged the objects on 
his desk. “I will appoint a member 
of my staff to supervise your work, 
Lieutenant Gregory Borden, who has 
had considerable engineering experi- 
ence with the Training Command, 
will report directly to my office.” 

Marcia stood up, her face pale, 
and stepped toward the desk. “Col- 
onel Gavin,” she said, “a favorable 
report on this project may endan- 


ger the lives of our test pilots. It's 
incredible that—” 
The colonel interrupted sharply. 


“We will make a new report, Miss 
Sinclair. Let Washington worry 
about the results.” He picked up 
some papers. ‘“That is all.” 

In complete silence Marcia walked 
to the door., Lieutenant Borden 
hesitated, then followed her into the 
outer office. At the door to the 
corridor she turned and faced him, 
her eyes defiant. “Would you like 
to see my report, Lieutenant? It may 
take. you ten or fifteen minutes to 
familiarise vourself with the pro- 
ject.” 

“T didn’t ask for this, Miss Sin- 
clair,” Greg reminded her. “And 


we'll get no place snapping at each 
This is Friday. 


other. I'll contact 
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vou at the lab Monday morning.” 
made an unsmiling bow and 
swung the door wide. 
* * * 

Some hours later, showered, shav- 
ec, and thoughtfully humming a Cole 
Porter tune, he stood in front of the 
mirror, knotting a striped blue tie 
into the collar of a white shirt. 
Lieutenant Thomas Phillips, who 
snared the apartment with Greg, 
caine into the room. 

“Dates are all set,’ Tom said. ‘‘Nice 
girls, good dancers, and they never 
order a la carte.” 

“Tl buy that,” Greg said. “Let's 
go. 

In front of the building Tom turn- 
ed abruptly left. “They live next 
door,” he said. “Convenient, too.” 

Greg had a slight premonition 
when they stopped in front of the 
apartment. In the dimly lit foyer he 
had glanced at a card on a mail- 
box. A girl in green opened the 
door, and the premonition became a 
reality. 

“Well,” she said tonelessly. 

“Hi, Ronnie,” Tom greeted her 
cheerfully. ‘“Meet—” 

High heels clicked in the hallway, 
and a plaid skirt swirled around 
legs as Marcia halted, looked at the 
group near the door, and framed a 
wordless exclamation. 

Ronnie lifted her hand prettily. 
“All together now,” she said. “‘It’s a 
small world.’ ” 

“So it is,” said Marcia. She stared 
at Greg with mocking scrutiny. “I 
liked you better in uniform. There 
was such nice over-all monotony.” 

“T’"ll go somewhere and read a 
book,” Greg offered. 

“Try and quit when you’re win- 
ning,” Marcia said evenly. She pick- 
ed up a compact and lipstick, crossed 
the room, and dropped both into the 
pocket of Greg's iaeer “Let’s go,” 

* : * 


Ronnie tried to stay out of the line 
It was a strange evening. Tom and 
of fire that bisected “the table-top. 
“Pretty situation,” Tom remarked to 
Ronnie, when she had explained the 
afternoon’s events. “They'll give 
each other the hard way to go.” 
“Your friend will retire in a week 
earrying his wounded,” she predict- 
ed. Then she sighed grimly. “But if 
this thing ever explodes into love, 


we'd better get the women and 
chlidren out first.” 
Nothing exploded in the next 


week. The atmosphere at the lab 
was frigid as Greg waded through 
reports. Through the thick glass 
portholes of the compression cham- 
bers he watched the dial climb into 
the stratosphere. His questions were 
monosyllabic; Marcia’s replies were 
painfully brief and to the point. 
Using several models of the release, 
they ran an exhausting series of 
tests. The results were erratic, but 
Greg seemed unworried. 

Late on the fourth day, suddenly 
aware of the quiet around them, he 
glanced at his watch and stood up. 
“Sorry,” he said. “Didn’t realise it 
was this late. I don’t think the Air 
Force would mind if you went 
home.” 

Marcia gazed out the window. “It’s 
raining,” she said. 

“TJ have Tom’s car. Ill take you 
home.” He shoved some papers into 
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a desk drawer and stood up. “Shut 
off the altitude chamber... We’ve gone 
as far as we can. I[’ll make my re- 
port tomorrow.” 

/ She stood a moment in surprise. 
“Just like that? I mean—’” 

“There’s one more test, but I'll 
handle that. Get your hat.” 

Rain drummed steadily against the 
windshield when Greg edged the car 
to the kerb before Marcia’s house. 
“There are a couple of things I'd like 
to tell you,” he said slowly, “then 
you can go.” 

“T don’t think I want to hear 
them.” 

“Oh yes you do.” He turned in the 
seat so that he faced her. “You're an 
extremely lovely girl, but someone 
should turn you over his knee.” 

“Ud rather hear about the report.” 

“You'll hear everything tomorrow. 
We've worked hard this week, and 
I want to thank you for your co- 
operation. There was only one thing 
that was disturbing.” 

“What was disturbing?” she asked. 

“You.” He took a deep breath. 
“There hasn’t been a moment in the 
past week that I haven’t been aware 
of you. The way you talk, walk— 
the way your hair falls over your 
shoulders. The peculiar trick you 
have of squinting your eyes.... .” 

He ran his hand around the steer- 
ing wheel. “Well?” he said. 

Marcia was silent a minute, then 
she spoke out ofthe darkness. “You 
may as well know that you've fallen 
for a grim little plot. I felt certain 
that you’d murder my report. To- 
morrow morning you'll march in to 
Gavin with exactly what he wants 
—an evasive report that will please 
Washington and make everybody 
happy. Everybody except the first 
pilot who runs into a shock wave 
nine miles in the air!” She drew in a 
sharp little breath. “So I tried to 
be disturbing this week. I used every 
subtle womanly trick I could think 
of. This is my moment of revenge. 
Get it?” 

“You've figured things out nicely,” 
he said. “The door handle opens 
down.” 

She was gone, slamming the car 
door. 

* * * 


At .eleven o’clock the next morn- 
ing, Tom Phillips called the test 


‘table. 


equipment lab. ‘Ronnie,”’ he said, 
his voice solemn, “Greg is going toa 
test jump that release gadget this 
afternoon.” 

“Tump tests have been made be- 
fore,” Ronnie reminded him. 

“Not like this one. He’s going out 
somewhere over forty thousand feet. 
He'll try to free-fall to ten thousand 
just to see if the thing works.” 

“What if it doesn’t work?” 

“He'll be wearing an emergency 
‘chute, but if he blacks-out, that 
won't do him any good. He had some 
sort of row with Colonel Gavin over 
an unsatisfactory report. They pow- 
ered through an order, and flight 
test has been crazy getting a ship 


ready.” 


“You mean — he turned in an 
unsatisfactory report on the para- 
chute release?” 

“He certainly did. Does Marcia 
know about the jump?’ 

“No,” Ronnie said. “And that’s not 
all she doesn’t know about. She 
cried into her pillow half the night.” 


“What for?” Tom asked. Then, 
“Don’t tell me now. I’m hauling 
some boys over in a C-54. There's 
room for the two of you. Be at 


operations in forty-five minutes.” 
“Roger dodger,” said Ronnie. 
The army field at Bradley spread- 
eagled over four thousand acres of 
a meadow that was as flat as a pool 
On the perimeter of a circle 
of trucks a battery of movie cameras 
was ranged, their lenses pointed sky- 
ward. Near the centre stood a mobile 
radar unit, its cone spinning slowly 
on the truck-top. Colonel Gavin 
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THE HARD WAY TO GO 


(Continued from Page 39) 


waited by his car. Adding an omi- 
nous note was a field ambulance, 
parked to one side, its crew lounging 
in the shade of a truck. 

“T don’t like that,” Marcia said, 
the knuckles of'her fingers white. 

“There’s the ship,” Tom called, 
pointing straight up. The plane was 
a@ pin-point, hanging at the head of 
a thousand-foot vapor trail in the 
cloudless sky. “A special B-17 
stripped to the engines.” He glanced 
at the anxious faces of the girls. 
“They'll track him down by radar. 
We won’t be able to see him for at 
Jeast a minute and a half of the 
fall.” 

A mobile radio transmitter was 
humming and crackling in the still 
air. A lanky communications ser- 
geant spoke into the transmitter: “I 
know it’s thin up there. Save your 
breath. Give a long dash at bomb- 
Telease point.” 

“They’re dropping him from the 
bomb bay with a Norden sight,” Tom 
explained. “This place is a postage 
stamp. I hope Gavin is satisfied.” 
He pulled back his shirt sleeve and 
adjusted his watch. “Keep your eye 
on the radar cone. I’li tell you 
when he should be visible.” 

A sharp peep came out of the 
speaker, and Tom clicked the release 
on the second hand. 





Marcia stood between Tom and 
Ronnie, white-faced and still, her 
head tilted far back, her lips moving 
silently. Complete silence blanketed 
the troupe on the f®ld. Cameramen 
swung their lenses in a quick arc; 
the other spectators stood in tense 
groups or lay supine, gazing straight 
up, hands cupping their eyes from 
the sun. 


In one minute and fifteen seconds 
Tom shot a quick glance at the 
radar cone and swung his eyes over- 
head and slightly to the left. ‘Here 
he comes,” he said. 

A low cry went up. Far above, a 
tiny black dot appeared in the cloud- 
less sky. It seemed to hahg motion- 
less, then began to grow as it reached 
terminal velocity and hurtled earth- 
ward. It grew into a small ex- 
clamation point, revolving vertically, 
end over end. A moan went up 
from the crowd. 

Tom’s fist clenched. He muttered 
over and over: “Open... open. 
open...” 


In a few ticks of the, watch it 
woud be ended—life or sudden death 
hung on the relentless sweep of the 
second hand. Then the answer came. 
It came first in a burst of sound 
from the constricted throats of 
watchers on the ground. 
the background of the swelling roar 


Against. 


Ronnie danced wildly, and Tom 
grinned and shouted. Marcia sank 
to her knees and leaned her head 
against the metal side of the com- 
munications car. 

Overhead and startlingly near, the 
pale cup of the chute hung in sharp 
contrast against the blue sky. 

Minutes later Tom was shaking 
Marcia’s shoulder. ‘‘He’s down okay,” 
Tom. reported gleefully. “Gavin got 
the scare of his life. He won’t stop 
shaking hands with Greg and saying 
naughty words about Washington. It 
was the emergency chute!” 

“Hey, Marcia!’ Ronnie cried. “Are 
you all right?” 

“I’m all right,” Marcia said. She 
got up and ran a comb through her 
hair, and. inspected her make-up 
carefully in her compact mirror. She 
turned to Ronnie. ‘Picture of a girl 
about to get down on her hands and 
knees,” she said. 

Together they walked towards the 
group about the ambulance. Greg 
sat on the truck step, breathing from 
a portable oxygen tank. 

“Better take another minute of 
that,” the young medical officer said. 

Grey saw Marcia, and the mask 
dropped from his hand. 

She came _ slowly towards him. 
“Which knee do you want to turn 
me over?” she asked meekly. 

Ronnie watched a minute, then 
whispered slowly. ‘Holy cow,” she 
breathed. ‘“‘We’d better warn the 


women and children.” 


THE END x x* 





FOUR GIRLS IN PARK LANE 


considered the best reporter in The 
Street. 

Alice liked Jim. She liked his 
looks, his brains, and his personality. 
She liked going out with him, be- 
cause he never went anywhere that 
wasn’t wildly interesting or sur- 
passingly beautiful. He took her to 
hear Melba, to see Ellen Terry, and 
to Kew in lilac time. He took her 
to the Derby, and to Charlie Brown’s 
4in Limehouse, and to the Chelsea 
Arts Ball. 

But did he, thought Alice sadly 
as she watched other women being 
handed courteously into hansom 
cabs, ever stop at her desk and Say, 
as a well-brought-up young man 
would .say: “Miss Smythe, I would 
be deeply honored by your company 
this evening?” No! 

He would stick his red head in the 
door, and yell at her above the clat- 
ter of the presses below: “Ally, get 
your face washed and go up the 
street and grab a cab—I’ve got to 
turn this in to the Old Man, and then 
Til take you to hear G.BS. speak 
tonight!” Then he would disappear 
just as quickly. 

And because she liked him, and 
because she had no more intention 
of missing the Shavian fireworks 
than he had, she would tidy up, 
rush up to Fleet Street among the 
stamping horses and bawling porters, 
and grab a cab. Then, as like as 
not, she would sit waiting in it for 
half-an-hour while he battled with 
the editor over his story. 


One day a Mr. Mortham came to 
Rage Forty 


(Continued from Page 37) 


the office. He had been engaged be- 
cause The Chime-had decided to run 
a society column, and he had the 
distinction of having an uncle in the 
Cabinet, and knowing all the very 
best people. The society ‘column 
was an innovation. Hitherto they 
had run the usual Court circular, 
but this was to be a much more in- 
timate and gossipy affair. 


Mr. Mortham was a tall, elegant 
man, who wore excessively high col- 
lars, and had an exquisite golden 
moustache. It was summer when he 
came, and the sight of Alice sitting 
typing away in the’ dingy office, 
wearing a crisp white blouse, with a 
shaft of sunlight lighting her golden 
head, had a romantic effect on him. 
Alice, thrown rather off her balance, 
began to appreciate Mr. Mortham. 
He supplied all the manners; the at- 
tensiveness and admiration that she 
missed in Jim. 

He also took her out, but to smart 
and: rather expensive places. Alice 
suffered from an epidemic of new 
and much more feminine clothes. He 
took her to supper at Gatti’s and Ro- 
mano’s, and there was something 
rather pleasantly wicked about din- 
ing unchaperoned with a man. She 
had often dined with Jim, of course, 
but Jim had never considered there 
was anything very daring about it. 
This was quite different. Mr. Mort- 
ham would hold her hand, and gaze 
at her across the table with his ro- 
mantic, long-lashed eyes. 

“You’re a plucky little woman, 
Alice,” he would say. “One gets to be 


very bored with girls who won’t take 
a chance. But, by jove, I’m glad my 
aunt doesn’t frequent restaurants: It | 
might be a bit difficult to explain, 
what?” 

Alice felt extremely dashing, and 
grateful that he should have such 
consideration for her reputation, 
which Jim had always seemed to 
ignore. It had apparently never oc- 
curred to Jim that anyone might 
think there was anything wrong 
about their association. " 

On his way out to some import- 
ant reception, Mr. Mortham, in 
gleaming evening clothes, a carna- 
tion in his buttonhole, white gloves, 
shining topper, long black cape, and 
gold-headed cane, would pause by 
her desk, like Apollo resting for a 
moment on the dreary earth. 

“Still working, Alice?” 

“There are one or two things to 
finish.” 

“TI think it’s absolutely topping the 
way a sweet little gir] like you takes 
on responsibélity, and works like a 
man. It’s a deuced shame, really, if 
you’ll forgive my saying so! You 
ought to have some good fellow to 
take care of you.” 


It was at this point one evening 
that Jim gave a muffled groan, kick- 
ed the wastepaper basket across the 
floor, and strode out of the room. 

“Good heavens, Ally,” Jim expos- 
tulated after Mr. Mortham had gone, 
“what can you see in that walking 
tailor’s dummy? He has no brains 
and no taste, and he can’t even write 
his copy. I have to write it all for 
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him, and I haven’t even been to 
these affairs.” 

“For the first time in my life,” 
Alice said stiffly, “I know what it is 
like to be treated as a lady, in spite 
of the fact that I work for my liv- 
ing.” 

“T suppose I’ve made the mistake 
of treating you like an intelligent hu- 
man being. If you ask me, he treats 
you like a tart!” 

“How dare you!” said Alice with 
flaming cheeks. “How dare you make 
such an insinuation! Mr. Mortham is 
a gentleman!”’ 

“I’m sorry, Ally,” Jim said wearily. 
“But if you will swallow such an 
obvious bait, you deserve to be told 
the honest truth!” 

Since then, their relations had been 
icily formal, and Alice had ceased to 
go out with Jim, but went out quite 
a lot with Mr. Mortham. 

_It was Easter Monday, and Alice 
sat somewhat north of the Achilles 
Statue opposite Mortham House in 
Park Lane. She wore a new grey suit 
which had cost far more than she had 
intended to pay, and from her 
mother’s old brown fur cape she had 
had a muff made, a little choker, and 
a devastating little toque. Grey 
gloves covered her hands, she held a 
long grey umbrella, and a small tas- 
sel hung from the fur at her neck. 

She was waiting for Sydney Mort- 
ham. She had got as far as calling 
him Sydney. He was at a luncheon 
party at Mortham House, and he had 
asked her to meet him in the Park, 
so that they could spend the day to- 
gether. She felt quite excited. Syd- 
ney had said there was something 
very special he wanted to ask her. 

As she sat in the sunshine she play- 
ed with the idea of being Mrs. Syd- 
ney Mortham, with a little place in 
the country, of sitting at the opera 
wearing family diamonds. A little 
guiltily she realised that she was not 
thinking of Sydney himself as a hus- 
band, and that immediately turned 
her thoughts to Jim. 


HE found it ex-. 


tremely dis-~ 

tressing that when she really thought 
of a man as her husband, he always 
had red hair, and took the shape of 
that—-that monster, Jim Jevons, with 
whom she was not even on speaking 
terms. Still, the best marriages were 
often based more on mutual respect 
than on passion, and here was Syd- 
ney himself, hurrying across the Park 
towards her, in a beautiful morning 
coat, his tall hat shining in the sun- 
shine. 

“My dear little girl,” he said ten- 
derly, ‘have you been waiting long?” 

“Only a few moments. I didn’t 
mind. It’s such a wonderful day.” 

“You are a darling, Ally. ’m com- 
pletely free now. What shall we do?” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“Well, we might drive out to the 
river. ] thought . . . Good Lord!” 
He stopped. She turned to him, smil- 
ing, and was surprised to find that 
he was quite pale. 

“What's the matter, Sydney?” she 
asked anxiously. “Aren’t you well?” 

Sydney gulped like a goldfish. 

Her eyes followed his to where two 
tall and elegant ladies were walking 
towards them. | 

“My aunt,” said Sydney, hollowly. 
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“My aunt and my cousin. She’s seen 
us! It must be the fine weather that’s 
tempted her out,’ he said desper- 
ately. “She always has a rest after 
luncheon. How awful!” 

“But why should that .. .?” began 
Alice in surprise. And then realisa- 
tion swept over her. ‘“‘You’re ashamed 
of me! You’re frightened you'll have 
to introduce me! Oh!” She bounced 
to her feet. “Why was I such a fool?” 

Sydney began to make explanatory 
noises in his throat, just as the two 
ladies drew level with them. They 
did not stop. The younger one smiled, 
and the elder shook her parasol in 
a good-natured admonitory way. 

“Naughty Sydney,” she said. ‘‘We 
won't trouble you and your little 
friend.” 

Alice blushed scarlet. She felt the 
color spread hotly until it seemed 
to reach her finger tips and her toes. 
Then she went white. The two ladies 
had now passed, and Alice set off 
blindly in the direction of Park Lane. 


T that moment, al- 
though she was 
too coldly furious to notice it, two 
carriages stopped a little way from 
Mortham House, and about a dozen 
pale, excited and determined women 
descended from them. The carriages 
drove away, and there was a sudden 
flutter of green, purple and white 
banners on the pavement opposite. 
Alice started to cross the road. Syd- 
ney followed protestingly, close at 
her heels. 

“You mustn’t take it like that, my 
dear,” he was saying. “‘After all, you 
must realise my position. Lady Mort- 
ham is my aunt, and = 

“And I’m not fit to meet her!” 
blazed Alice. 

“You'll think differently this even- 
ing,” wheedled Sydney. “A drive out 
to the river, a little dinner together, 
a bottle of bubbly, and you'll feel 
quite differently. I thought tonight 
we'd be really on our own—we’ve 
never been on our own before.” 

“You mean a private room?” said 
Alice, horrified. 

They had now crossed the road. In 
the midst of the banners,.two thin, 
pale and intense young women were 
busy chaining themselves to the rail- 
ings of Mortham House. An inter- 
ested crowd began to gather about 
them. 

“I say,” said Sydney in horror. “I 
say, let’s get out of this. It’s the suf- 
fragettes! Come away, Alice, we can’t 
talk here... .” 

He took her arm, to lead her out 
of the crowd, just as shrill cries of 
“Votes for Women” rose all around 
them. 

“Let go my arm!” said Alice furi- 
ously. “And never speak to me 
again.” And she raised her elegant 
umbrella and swept off his shining 
top hat. 

A little man wearing a cap cheer- 
ed appreciatively. Above the crowd 
she saw Jim’s red head, as, notebook 
in hand, he thrust into the fray. 
Policemen materialised from every~ 
where. As Sydney’s hand left her 
arm, a large, strong, official one 
gripped her other elbow. Alice turn- 
ed on the policeman like a wildcat. 

“Men!” she exclaimed. “I hate men! 
How dare you touch me!” 

And she broke the new pale grey 





umbrella over the policeman’s hele 
met. 

“Blimey!” said the little man in 
the cap, “She clocked a rozzer! Go 
it, lidy, you’re a plucked ’un!” 

Jim reached her side at that mo- 
ment. 

“That lady is a member of the 
Chime staff, officer,” he said authori- 
tatively. “She’s reporting this meet- 
ing.” 

“Then she can report the court 
proceedings, too,” said the police- 
man grimly. “Hit me on the head, 
she did, and she goes into the van 
with the rest!” 


From the door of the Black Maria 
Alice saw Sydney’s startled face look- 
ing out of the first floor window of 
Mortham House. He must have got in 
through the area door. She pulled a 
very unladylike face at him. Jim 
was dancing about on the pavement, 
shouting to her above the din. 


“Get a complete report, Ally,” he 
shouted unchivalrously. “Get it ver- 
batim if you can. I'll get back to the 
office. This is a good story.” His 
voice trailed off as the Black Maria 
drove away. 

He bailed her out late that even- 
ing, and he had the first proofs of the 
paper with him. Streamer headlines. 


“CHIME LADY REPORTER AR- 
RESTED IN ERROR. STRUCK 
POLICEMAN IN SELF DEFENCE. 
EDITOR DEMANDS APOLOGY.” 
He was delighted with it. 
* “Oh, Jim!” she said. 

He looked at her pale face and 
said: “You want some food. Let’s go 
to Gatti’s and I’H buy you a steak.” 

“Jim,” she said. “Do you really re- 
spect me? I not only work for my 
living, but—but I’ve been in p-prison 
now!” 

“Respect you?” said Jim, “I adore 
you. The Old Man has given me that 
Paris Exhibition to cover next month. 
I thought we might get married, and 
take a honeymoon on expenses.” 

“Oh, Jim!” she said again. 

“And then,” he explained, before he 
kissed her, “you could take it all 
down for me, verbatim. .. .” 


OLLY went out ine 

to the lemone- 
colored, starling-filled dusk. She 
noticed the railings George had men- 
tidned. They were lovely, though 
slightly bent in the middle. That 
must be because they were so old. 

George ran up the steps to meet 
her, and took her arm. He looked 
taller than ever without his painter’s 
overalls. 

“I thought I’d wait for you,” he 
said, “and walk as far as the Tube.” 

“Tm glad,” said Molly. 

“I thought tomorrow I’d bring my 
book of old wallpapers. We could 
take our lunch into the park, and I 
could show it to you.” 

“That would be lovely.” 


She sighed, looking at the great 
hotels lighting up against the even- 
ing sky, at the shining scarlet buses, 
the spring trees, the people in evening 
dress and the homeward hurrying 
crowds. 


“I don’t know why,” she said, “but 
there’s something very romantic about 
working in Park Lane.” 


THE END x ¥ 
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Isle of Exiles 


The dramatic story of a doctor on a devil’s 
island, of political exiles, ‘and of a girl and 
another man—a stranger who came in the night. 


BY JOHN LAFFIN 


[He prisoners already on Gavdos 
streamed out of the cold stone 
building when someone said ex- 
citedly that the new batch of 
prisoners was arriving, and hur- 
ried down to the jetty, huddling 
into their coats against the stinging 
wind. 

They stood in a group and watched 
the Greek destroyer bucketing on the 
rough sea, ease into the jetty. Then, 
eyed by the island’s guards, the new- 
comers jumped down on to the plank- 
ing, turning to help others behind 
them. 

The silent watching prisoners 
counted them. Thirty-seven. Thirty- 
geven more to find room in the 
crowded gaol. The bed spaces would 
have to be moved even closer. But 
at least that would make it warmer. 

They tried to catch the names of 
the new prisoners as gaol command- 
ant Zeil Soulipos called the roll, but 
the wind blew away his words. They 
saw Soulipos point towards the pri- 
son and the new arrivals walked un- 
certainly along the jetty towards it. 
Each group was looking for familiar 
faces in the other—but seeing none. 


Some of the new ones were still 
being seasick; all looked afraid and 
hopeless. As the older inmates greet- 
ed them and walked them towards 
the drab building that was to be 
their home indefinitely, the talk 
began. It would go on through the 
night. How was Greece? What was 
Russia doing? Had anyone heard of 
Georgi Zeiss, who had been a watch- 
maker in Larissa? Or of John Kap- 
olis? Or Zenda Christilos? Or of a 
dozen others. 

The older ones would extract all 


the information the new prisoners ' 


had to offer, and then all would wait 


nn eed 
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hungrily until the next batch ar- 
rived. 

Dr. Malipe came out of the build- 
ing after the others. He had been try- 
ing to do something for a man dying 
of pneumonia, but all the time know- 
ing he could do nothing. Prisoners 
of Gavdos were allowed no medi- 
cine. 

Now his tall, lanky figure stood 
scanning the despairing faces of the 
latest batch—watching for illness, for 
possible friends, or for someone who 
might be a help in running the gaol, 
keeping up morale, organising de- 
bates. 

His keen eyes flicked over them, 
noting with anger the presence of 
two elderly women and a boy in 
his teens. “Political offenders! Dan- 
gerous elements!” he said to himself, 
and watched one of the women stop 
suddenly as if in pain. He was about 
to dart out to help her when a girl 
who had been at the back of the 
group came forward and put her 
arm around the older woman. 

The doctor started, clenched his 
hands, and said 
“Lynya!” 


HE girl was smil- 
ing encourag- 
ingly at the old woman. The doctor 
knew that smile. Something inside 
him knotted up, and for a moment 
he thought he was going to be sick. He 
even forgot the wind—the wind you 
could never forget—as he stared al- 
most in disbelief at the approaching 
girl; at her slim figure, flushed cheeks 
and the curly dark hair that escaped 
from under her parka. 
He saw her look up, stop, and then 
run to him, her arms outstretched. 
She quivered against him and he 
held her tight against him, saying 
over and over: “Lynya ... Oh, 
Lynya!” When she lifted her eyes 
to him they were wet and she smiled 
uncertainly. 
“T shouldn’t cry, John,” she said. 
“It’s almost worth while to be here 
just to see you again.” 


in a low hiss: 


“You won’t say that after a few 
months,” he said. He slipped the 
parka off her head and fondled her 
thick hair. ““You’H] be coJd and hun- 
gry and you'll have nothing to do. 
You'll fry in summer and be so cold 
tonight your face will be like a 
board; you won’t be able to move 
more than five hundred metres from 
the barracks; you can’t talk to the 
peasants, and the guards will be un- 
pleasant.” 

She shivered against him and looked 
back at the tossing sea and the night 
dropping to meet it. “You paint a 
gloomy picture,” she said. 

He shrugged, took the small bag 
she still held in her hand, and put 
his arm around her to walk to the 
barracks. “So they finally caught you, 
Lynya,” he said, and smiled faintly 
as his fingers found she was still 
wearing his ehgagement ring. 

“They were going to shoot me,” 
she said. “They said a spy should be 
shot, but because it was America I 
was working for they were afraid to. 


So they sent me here. For four 
years.” 

“Four years can be a lifetime 
here,” Malipe said bitterly. “But 


don’t think you’ll get away after four 
years. They’ll keep adding a few 
years on. One man was sent here 
for six months. Four years ago, that 
was. Even a change of Government 
doesn’t mean release. I used to tell 
you, Lynya, not to get mixed up 
with politics.” 

“But it wasn’t politics,” she said 
sharply. “You know that. Not poli- 
tics the way people usually mean it. 
All I was working for was a free 
and united Greece, and . 

“Yes, I know,” Malipe sail warily, 
“But that’s the most dangerous thing 
you could work for. When-so many 
people don’t want a free and united 
Greece—or a free and united any- 
thing.” 

He stood back while she went 
curiously ahead of him into the bar- 
racis, and smiled faintly as she 
turned to him, eyes wide in surprise. 
“John,” she said, horrified, “do you 
all sleep on the floor?” 

She looked back along the long, 
bare, cheerless room, with its three 
rows of beds—dirty blankets rolled 
out on the stone floor. The prisoners’ 
committee was distributing bedding 
to the new prisoners, simply by tak- 
ing a blanket from those who had 
more than others. 

“Two hundred and thirty-five resi- 
dents we have now,” Malipe said, 
“But extra people doesn’t méan we 
get extra blankets or food. But this 
time I’ll have it out with Soulipos 
and see if we can get some more.” 

She looked at him peculiarly. “Does 
that mean you’re the prisoners’ cham-~ 
pion?” 

“Something of the sort,’ he said, 
nodding, and gestured towards the 
blanket issue. 

“You'd better go and get your 
share, Lynya,’” He squeezed her hand. 
“There’s lots I want to say to you, 
darling, but we'll have plenty of 
time.” 

He watched her move off down the 
long room, and was himself turning 
to look at his pneumonia case when 
Commandant Soulipos strode into the 
room, his tommy-gun, as ever, slung 
round his neck. His hand gripped the 
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butt. His vicious little eyes darted 
round the gaol and he wet his tongue 
between his lips. 

A sergeant hurried in after him 
and bellowed: “Silence! Stand still!” 

Soulipos glared around, as if dar- 
ing someone to speak or move. All 
eyes watched him. He said in his thin, 
sneering voice: “You new gaol-birds, 
don’t expect any amenities here; you 
won't get them; don’t expect any 
sympathy if you get sick; you’ll get 
better or die. Don’t try to escape. 
It’s a long way to Greece, and even 
a day’s journey to Crete. If I see 
an attempt to escape I'll shoot the 
lot of you.” He patted his tommy- 
gun. “You bastards are keeping me 
here and I don’t like being here. 
Greece’s Devil’s Island they call 
Gavdos. Only on Devil’s Island they 
always have plenty to do. On Gavdos 
you’ve got nothing to do. And you’ve 
been such busy people, haven’t you?” 

He swayed a little, and Malipe 
could see he had been drinking; 
with the destroyer’s officers prob- 
ably. 

“Just keep out of 
my way,”  Souli- 
pos was saying. “I 
don’t like intellec- 
tuals or political 
crooks. I hope your 
stay here is very 
pleasant.” He 
laughed loudly, 
looked around again 
and went out, the 
sergeant following. 

It was a few min- 
utes before anybody 
spoke again. 

* * * 

John Malipe 
couldn’t sleep. But 
it was his thoughts, 
not the searing cold 
and the shriek of 
the wind that kept 
him awake. He lay 
huddled in his 
blankets, staring 
into the darkness, 
ness, hearing the groans and sneezes 
of people about him. His eyes flick-~ 
ered to the dim outline of Lynya, 
sleeping next to him. She was sleep- 
ing from exhaustion now; later she 
too would lie awake until the early 
hours. 

Malipe almost reached out a hand 
to stroke her. Lynya, who should 
have been a wife and mother, play- 
ing with politics; with dangerous 
people; arrested as a spy. Lynya, 
who could be so soft and adorable 
when she liked, and yet so efficient 
and hard at other times. 


The doctor thought back over the 
years they had known each other; a 
knowledge that had begun when they 
met at an amateur theatrical group, 
to blossom Jjater into love. He hadn’t 
known ske was so involved in poli- 
tics then; hadn’t known that she was 
giving information to America, be- 
lieving that it was through America 
—and only America—that Greece 
could be happy again. She never 
told him. What he knew he had 
learned from others. 

And then, strangely, he was the 
first to go; he who had -never been 
interested in national or interna- 
tional affairs; he whose driving pas- 
sion was the care of sick bodies and 
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broken wills. Perhaps that was why 
they had arrested him, because he 
spoke to people on every conceivable 
subject, trying to find a common 
ground of interest that would help 
him to help them. Subversive, they 
had called him. Stirring up public 
distrust in the Government. And they 
had taken him away from Lynya and 
his patients, and sent him here; where 
he could dc a greater job than ever 
—if he had the medicine and instru- 
ments. 


He heard rain begin to beat on 
the great wooden door, now barred 
and bolted from outside. 


He sat bolt upright as the door 
opened quickly, ietting in a great 
gust of wind and rain—and a man. 
The door swung to again and Malipe 
reached out for his coat. This would 
be a guard, he thought, drunk and 
out for rape. 


Malipe rose, slipped on his shoes 
and overcoat, and padded softly down 
the barracks, picking his way easily 
past obstacles. Many a time he had 





done this at night to help someone 
who was ill. 

He heard the man’s cautious foot- 
steps on the stone floor and made for 
the sound, hands poised ready to 
pounce. Suddenly the two men bump- 
ed together, and the doctor’s hands 
flew to the other’s throat. But quick 
and strong as he was, one wrist was 
gripped and twisted in a flash be- 
hind his back, while a firm arm went 
round his throat with irresistible 
strength. 

“Quiet, friend,” a calm, pleasant 
voice breathed into his ear. ‘Let’s 
talk this over in whispers. You’re not 
a guard, are you?” 

“TI thought you were one,” Malipe 
whispered back. ‘“Malipe is my name. 
I’m a doctor—and a prisoner.” 

The grip didn’t relax. “Well, 
what’re you mooching about for?” 

“Tf you had been a guard I’d have 
throttled you if you’d attacked any 
of the women,” Malipe said. 

The stranger chuckled and his 
hands fell away. Malipe peered 
through the gloom, but he could 
barely see even the man’s outline. 

“I’m looking for one of the women, 
all right,” the stranger’s voice said 
in the darkness. “But only to help 
ber. Let’s get out of the middle of 


this kennel, friend, and we’ll have a 
pow pow.” 

Malipe took his arm and led him 
up the barracks. “Sit down and put 
some blankets over you,” he whis- 
pered. 

“You take them,” the stranger 
from the night said. “I’m rugged up 
like a pet poodle.” 

“TI knew you weren’t a Greek the 
moment you spoke,” M~alipe _ said. 
“Now I know you’re an American. 
What are you doing on Gavdos?” 


“Looking for a woman,” the man 
said again, and somehow from his 
voice, Malipe was conjuring up a 
vision of a youngish, strong man with 
an alert brain and eyes. “By name 
—Lynya Marchess.” 


Malipe’s hands clenched again. He 
said evenly: “Why?” 

“Don’t be worried, friend,’ said 
the American. “I know she’s en- 
gaged to you. I’m glad I struck you. 
When I got into this place tonight I 
didn’t know how to start looking for 
her. Now you're going to tell me.” 

Malipe didn’t 
answer for a while, 
listening to the rain 
and wind. His 
brain was hammer- 
ing over and over 
that someone want- 
ed to make trouble 
for Lynya. But 
they wouldn’t; not 
if he could help it. 
He said slowly: 
“Before I help you 
I want to know a 
lot more about you. 
Who are you? How 
did you get to 
Gavdos?” He heard 
the American sigh 


wearily. 
“Call me Tom 
Jones,” he © said. 


“It's not my name, 
but it doesn’t mate 
ter. I’m an Ameri- 
can State Depart- 
ment courier. I got here on a little 
boat from Crete three hours before 
the Greek destroyer did. I saw the 
prisoners disembark—Lynya March- 
ess among them. And I’m taking her 
away with me. That’s my full hand, 
doctor. How about dealing me some 
of your cards?” 

“Where do you want to take her?” 

“To the States. She got into trouble 
on our account; it’s up to us to get 


_her out. Besides, she’s valuable; knows 


a lot we could use.” 

“Why can’t you leave her alone?” 
Malipe said tensely. ‘“‘She’s not meant 
for this life of intrigue.” 

“Leave her alone where?” Tom 
Jones said. ‘‘Here? She’s not meant 
to rot here, doctor. Where is she?” 


Malipe hesitated a moment, “A foot 
from your left hand,” he said. In 
the bed-roll next to mine.” 

Jones gave a long low whistle, 
and Malipe could hear him mov- 
ing in the darkness. Then he heard 
Lynya’s startled gasp, and Jones’ 
urgent whisper: ‘Quiet, Lynya!” And 
then the low tones of the two of them 
as they talked togethes. 

Despite himself, Malipe was think-. 
ing how easy it would be to warn 
Soulipos that an American was on 
the tiny island; how easy it would 
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be to have him caught. And there 
would be no need to implicate Lynya. 
And he could keep her with him. 
Sooner or later they would be re- 
leased; even if they had to wait for 
the next war to do it; that couldn’t 
be very far off. 

He heard Lynya say: “Now? to- 
night?” 

Jones said: ‘‘Too late tonight. We 
want a whole night’s start. I want- 
ed to make sure I could get you 
without fumbling about in the dark. 
One night shortly it’ll be; when I 
can make arrangements.” 

“All right,” the girl said breath- 
lessly. ‘“You’re a darling to do it 
for me, Dick.” 

She knew his name then, Malipe 
thought. He felt a pang of jealousy. 
To have her with him after so long 
a time—and then to lose her again! 
He loved her and wanted her, and 
here she was sleeping next to him— 
for a few nights only. Frustration 
and despair welled up in him. They 
were still talking in low whispers— 
: conversation they did not share with 

im. 

The door flew open again—with a 
bang this time—and a guard lurched 
in, flashing a torch. “Malipe!” he bel- 
lowed. “Where the hell are you, 
Malipe?” | 

Lynya scrambled under her bed- 
clothes again and the doctor thrust 
Jones flat down on the floor. He 
got to his feet and called: “Yes? 
Malipe here. What do you want?” 
He could see the guard was Ser- 
geant Karis. 

“The commandant has a belly 
ache,” Karis said, coming down the 
barracks to meet the doctor. “He 
wants you to doctor him. Come 
on.” 

His torch probed about the bar- 
racks. “The door was unlocked,” he 
said suspiciously. ‘Someone trying 
to make a break, eh?” 

“On a night like this,” Malipe 
laughed. “If you were a prisoner, 
Sergeant, would you go out into that 
cold?” 


HE sergeant grunt- 


ed and walked 
to the end of the barracks, his boots 
clumping on the stone. He shone 
his torch on every bed-place. Malipe 
shut the door again and watched the 
torchlight, half hoping the American 
would be caught and despising him- 
self for the thought. The light rested 
for a moment on his own empty 
blankets, and then on Lynya. Mal- 
ipe held his breath; Karis must 
surely see there were two people 
under those blankets. But he didn’t, 
and the light flickered on to the next 
bed. 

Malipe felt jealousy clutch him 
again. Lynya lying there with an- 
other man; pressed close together. 
That it was an emergency didn’t 
seem to matter at all. 

The sergeant came back. “I ought 
to gaol the guard who left the door 
unlocked,” he said. ‘Come on, Mal- 
ipe,’ And they went out into the 
tearing knife-edged wind and frozen 
rain. 

Soulipos was red in the face with 
pain when Malipe staggered in. Ser- 
geant Karis shut the door and stood 
with his back to it. It was nice to 


be in the commandant’s big com- 


fortable room, with its log fire that 
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' was kept blazing twenty four hours 2 


day. 

Soulipos said: “Don’t put your cold 
hands on me, Malipe. Warm them 
by the fire.” 

The doctor moved across the car- 
peted floor. He held his hands down 
to the flames, feeling its welcome 
heat on his stiff face. He couldn’t 
assemble his thoughts and sift them 
for decision. He wanted to turn and 
say swiftly, “There’s an American 
State Department courier in the pri- 
soners’ barracks. He’s locked in. Go 
and get him.” But he thought of 
Lynya’s expression when she found 
out he had betrayed the American, 
and he stayed silent. But with all 
his being, with every fibre of his 
lonely body he wanted her to stay 
on the island. It wouldn’t be so 
lonely—for either of them. And de- 
spite the hunger, the cold and the 
boredom, you couldn’t deny the safety 
—safety from further dangers. And 
being the prison’s only doctor, he was 
a favored prisoner, if he chose to 
accept favors. If he showed he was 
protecting Lynya she would be safe 
from insult and rape. 

Soulipos snarled: “Well, are you 
trying to fry yourself, Malipe?” 


HE doctor  shrug- 

ged and walked 

to the medicine chest in the corner 
of the room, took out what he want- 
ed and went back to the bed. He 
made a show of feeling Soulipos’ 
pulse, and taking his temperature, 
but he knew what was wrong. He 
had simply gorged himself and over- 
burdened a slightly weak heart. But 
there was no point in télling Soulipos 
that. Let him think he was ill and 
make him dependent on medical skill. 


Malipe nodded gravely. ‘“I’ll give 
you a shot of morphia,” he said “You 
need a good sleep. You’ve got to watch 
yourself, Commandant; no getting 
excited.” 

Soulipos said: “That’s what all you 
quacks say.” But Malipe knew that, 
as always, Soulipos was frightened. 
His big heavy-featured face broke 
into impatient expression. “Well, go 
on, get it over with! Give me the 
morphia.” 

Malipe prepared the syringe, un- 
necessarily picking up bottles and 
putting them down again, not daring 
to look at either Soulipos or Sergeant 
Karis, both of whom’ were watching 
him closely. Malipe was _ stealing 
sulpha tablets. Always when he had 
access to the garrison’s medicine chest 
he contrived to take a little out of it. 
As he played with the morphia and 
syringe -~he palmed a’ dozen tablets 
from a small bottle, and when he 
was able to do so, pulled a handker- 
chief from his pocket to wipe his 
hands before administering the in- 
jection. The sulpha tablets went into 
his pocket in the handkerchief. 

To achieve the deception his rapid 
thoughts had brought him alert, and 
seemed to break the bottleneck of 
indecision in his mind about the 
American. | 

As he slipped the needle into Soul- 
ipos’ fleshy arm, he said quietly: “I’m 
told there is an American on Gavdos, 
Commandant.” 

Soulipos said sharply: “What Amer- 
ican? Who told you?” 

Malipe shrugged: “I heard it whis- 
pered. That’s all I know about it. 


He’s living with the peasants, I sup- 
pose.” 

Sergeant Karis said: ‘“‘The prison 
door was unlocked when I went to 
get Malipe, Commandant.” 

“Oh, that,” Malipe said lightly. 
“That would have nothing to do with 
it. The guards have left the door 
unlocked before.” 

Soulipos looked at him suspiciously. 
“Why do you tell me about an 


American, Malipe? Why do you 
want him caught?” 
“JT don’t care one way or the 


other,” the doctor said, carelessly. “T 
don’t want trouble for the prison- 
ers, that’s all.” 

“What’s he here for, this Ameri- 
can?” 

“T told you, Commandant; I don’t 
know any more about him.” 

Soulipos grunted. “We'll see about 
him in the morning, Sergeant.” He 
looked up drowsily at Malipe. “Now 
get out, Malipe, and let me sleep.” 

The doctor had a last look at the 
fire and walked towards the door. 

“Malipe,’ Soulipos had risen on 
one elbow. 

“Yes, Commandant?” 

“You'd never try to kill me, would 
you, Malipe? With drugs?” 

“Tl’m a doctor,” Malipe said simply. 
“T wouldn’t try to kill anyone—not 
even a swine like you.” 

Soulipos only chuckled and fell 
back on the bed. “Get out!” he said. 
“Go back to your kennel!” 

Malipe didn’t feel remorseful, 
walking back to the barracks with 
Sergeant Karis. He felt only relief 
and thankfulness—that he had been 
able to jeep Lynya from more suffer~ 
ing; from the depths of political in- 
trigue he felt sure the American 
would take her away to. Perhaps 
one day he would tell her what he 
had done, and then she would thank 
him. She couldn’t think clearly now. 
It was up to him to save her from 
herself. He had a right to; he loved 
her. 

Sergeant Karis unlocked the door 
and threw it open. He shouted 
through the wind: “All right, get 
in!” 

Malipe said: “Would you come in 
a moment, Sergeant? I’d like to show 
you something.” 


ARIS cursed at 

him, but stepped 
into the barracks. This time Malipe 
left the door open. “This way,” he 
said, moving in the opposite direc- 
tion to his bed. Karis’ torch spot- 
lighted along the barracks. 

“What the hell is it?” he snarled. 
“Do you think I want to be up all 
night?” 

“This,” the doctor said, and knew 
that the American would be slipping 
out the door. He stopped and pointed 
to a hole in the stone floor. ‘‘People 
are slipping in it and may break a 
leg.” 

Karis stared at him, then punched 
at him wildly. “Think I care if you 
all break your legs? Or your necks? 
A hole in the floor!” He stamped back 
to the door, slammed it shut, and the 
bolt clicked. Malipe stood for a mo- 
ment, listening to the coughing, 
wheezing and sneezing; then, taking 
a deep breath, he went back to 
Lynya. 

She put up her hand to him and 
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he sat down close beside her and 
took her in his arms. Her cheek 
was cold to his lips, but her lips were 
warm. He could feel her firm soft- 
ness through her clothes. She was 
responsive, but he wondered if it was 
merely his imagination that made him 
think she was a little hesitant. 

“Oh, my darling,” he said, “I have 
only just found you and now you’re 
leaving me again.” 

“Do you want me to stay?” she 
whispered. 

Malipe hesitated. “I suppose I do. 
Does that sound selfish and dread- 
ful?’ 


HE kissed him 

lightly. ‘No, it 

doesn’t. But don’t you see, John, I 

can’t do any good here? I’m known 

to the Americans; if I can get to 

America I can tell people about Gav- 

dos; about what a place of horror 
it is.” 

“Don’t you ever just think of your- 
self?” 

She was a long time answering, and 
when she did Malipe wondered why 
she spoke uncomfortably. “Yes,” she 
said. “I must admit I am thinking of 
myself a little now.” 

“I can understand that,” he said 
slowly. “You don’t want to be exiled 
here. You’re used to such an active 
life this would drive you mad.” 

“Apart from that,” she began. “I” 


“It’s all right,” he said. “I’ve no 
right to ask you to stay.” He made his 
voice resigned. He didn’t want her 
to suspect him when the American 
was caught. “I won’t do anything to 
make it difficult for you, but I had 
so many dreams for us. I had hoped 
you would one day realise you were 
a woman made for some man to 
adore and cherish. I had hoped that 
when I left here I would find you 
and carry you off to some peaceful 
country, where we would find a little 
house and I would establish a prac- 
tice, and ... but what’s the use?” He 
sighed deeply. “I suppose I should 
have realised long ago that you aren’t 
the quiet-life type. You so obviously 
aren't. But Lynya, darling, I love 
you so much and want you so much 
an : 


“Oh, stop it!” she said desperately 
and so loudly Malipe started. “Please, 
John! [ tried to tell you, but you 
talked over me.” 

“Tried to tell me what?” he said, 
puzzled. 

“I don’t love you any more,” she 
burst out. “Oh, my God, I’m sorry 
for you, John. To keep a hope alive 
as long as you have and then to have 
me break it! I haven’t loved you for 
a long time. I did when you were 
close, because you are so very lov- 
able and because your very closeness 
blinded me to the future.” 


Malipe sat stupefied, shocked and 
trying to think. But after a while he 
said dully: ‘“‘There’s no need to 
elaborate to convince me. Who is it— 
the American, Jones?” 

“Dick? Oh, no. State Department 
couriers don’t get into entanglements 
like this. That’s why they’re cour- 
iers.” 

“Then who?” Malipe’s voice was 
flat and lifeless. He was strangely re- 
lieved it wasn’t Jones. 

‘He works at the American Em- 
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bassy in Athens. Soon he’s getting 
a transfer to Rome. I—I’m going with 
him.” 

“But Jones said you were to go 
to America.” 

“Did he? Well, so I will eventu- 
ally, of course. Oh, John, I wish I 
didn’t have to make you SO,...” her 
voice tailed off and her hand groped 
for his and fell away when he made 
no move to take it. 

All the warmth at having Lynya 
with him had gone out of Malipe’s 
soul. All he could think of was that 
it didn’t matter now that she was 
going; it would be better that way. 


OOO Oooo ooo oc tocck 
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And he had upset the escape by tell- 
ing Soulipos about the American. 

The thought crossed his mind that 
if Lynya stayed on Gavdos long 
enough he would win her back again. 
But he knew better; he knew Lynya 
better. 

Somehow he had to rectify the 
mistake of telling Soulipos. If he still 
loved Lynya—and he did, he told 
himself—he had to help her get 
away; away to another man’s arms, 
It was just as well the other man 
was not Jones; the temptation to 
have him “accidentally shot” was 
too great. If it had been Jones the 
way to keep Lynya would be easy. 

She was saying something to him, 
but he wasn’t listening. His mind felt 
distorted. He was imagining he was 
walking through a garden flicking 
the heads off flowers with a cane. 
His doctor’s methodical mind, throw- 
ing out the strange thought, consid- 
ered it was the symbolical similarity 
of having the heads of all his dreams 
flicked off; the dreams that had kept 
hope alive all these months on Gav- 
dos. 


He rolled over into his blankets, 
aware that Lynya was crying. But 
he had no impulse to comfort her 
beyond reaching out momentarily, 
mechanically, to pat her. 

For a long time he lay awake and 
listened to the wind and rain. It 
seemed a lot colder than it had an 
hour before. 

* * * 

In the morning, after their break- 
jfast of near-cold porridge, stale 
bread and weak coffee, the prisoners 
sat round in their blankets. Half of 
them were coughing, some from 


colds, some from unaccustomed 
smoking; the new _ arrivals had 
brought some cigarettes with them. 

The big door was unlocked, but 
they kept it shut to keep out the 
wind. A low murmur of conversation 
was the only sound in the barracks. 
Some of the prisoners were lying 
three and four together to keep warm 
as they talked. 

The only ones who moved about 
were Dr. Malipe, some of the com- 
mittee, and Lynya. She kept with 
Malipe as he went from one patient 
to another. He gave the serious 
pheumonia patient a number of the 
sulpha tablets he had acquired from 
Soulipos’ medicine chest; all he could 
give the others was a dose of morale. 
It didn’t go far to clearing respira- 
tory passages and struggling lungs, 
but they all smiled a little as he 
left them. Lynya watched without 
speaking, her mind divided between 
herself, Malipe and the horror of 
Gavdos. 

John was acting as if nothing had 
happened between them, but she 
wondered what went on in his mind. 
When he had finished his rounds 
he said: “Well, like to see your play- 
ground?” And when she nodded: ‘Put 
on all you’ve got or your joints 
will seize.” 

The only guard they could see 
when they went outside was the one 
on duty in the glassed-in watch- 
tower. He was the only guard neces- 
sary; from his post he couldn't fail 
to see the actions of every prisoner. 

Malipe headed up the slight hill 
towards the centre of the island, 
Lynya at his side. A peasant driving 
some scrawny cows passed by with- 
out looking at them. From the top 
of the rise they could see the peas- 
ants’ crude mud and plaster houses, 
cradled in a hollow. 

Hunched into their coats, Malipe 
and the girl stood looking at the tiny 
village. A man came out of one of 
the houses, climbed on to the wood- 
en-wheeled cart, standing by the door 
and drove towards them. 

“Sometimes I envy even them,” 
Malipe said. “At least they’ve got 
fires, if nothing else.” 


Lynya’s lips and cheeks were blue 
with cold. She said: “While you’ve 
got the will to live you needn’t envy 
them. These peasants wouldn’t have . 
a will; they just exist.” 

Malipe said drily: “But comfort- 
ably; crudely, but very comfort- 
ably.” 


¢ HE, man _ driving 
the cart wore a 
thick balaclava that hid his face; his 
hands were wrapped in dirty mit- 
tens. He sat placidly on the cart seat, 
lurching when the cart bounced into 
ruts. He drove past them without a 
glance and headed along the rough 
road across the island. The wind 
screamed with deadening persistency. 
“This is our limit,” Malipe said. 
“Five hundred metres.” 


They heard a shout against the 
wind. 

“It’s that peasant,” Lynya said. 
“His cart’s run into a ditch.” 

Malipe looked troubled as he stared 
at the peasant, beckoning to them. 
“T don’t like to run foul of Soulipos,” 
he said. 
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“We can’t just Jeave.the poor devil 
there,’ Lynya said. “And he only 
needs a push.” 

Malipe looked back at the guard 
in the tower, waved his hand, point- 
ed to the cart, and, after a moment, 
they walked towards jt. 

Lynya said bitterly: “I hate to see 
all this subservience. It’s humiliat- 
ing.” 

Malipe didn’t answer. He nodded 
to the tall, broad-shouldered peasant 
and said: ‘‘We’ll soon have you out of 
that.” 

“Sooner the better,” the peasant 
said loudly. “It’s bloody cold out 
here.” His American voice came 
strangely from his ragged peasant 
clothes. . 

“Dick!” Lynya cried. Malipe just 
stared. 

“Don’t just stand there,” the 
American said. “You’re helping me 
out of a ditch, remember?” As they 
all bent to the cart, he said quickly: 
“Now listen. Tonight’s the night; as 
soon after lock-up as I can make it. 
Both of you be ready.” 

“Both of us?” Malipe -— said, 
straightening up. “I’m not coming.” 

“John!” Lynya began, but Jones 
cut her short. “Argue it out later.” 

“Be careful tonight,” Malipe said. 
*“Soulipos is suspicious.” 

Jones looked at him sharply, his 
eyes bright over his balaclava. “What 
made him suspicious?” 

“T don’t know. He’s got men 
patrolling round the island regularly; 
pethaps they found your boat.” 

“Never mind, but I don’t want any 
violence if I can help it. It would 
cause too much of a stir.” The cart 
was on the roadway again. ‘‘See you 
later.”” He made a show of shaking 
hands with them, and they walked 
back, bending into the wind, into the 
five hundred metre limit. 


HEY stood for a 

while on the lee 
side of the barracks. Malipe never 
spent longer inside than he could 
avoid. It was depressing and dismal; 
even the wind and desolation out- 
side was preferable to looking at so 
many hopeless faces; faces whose 
owners had nothing to think about 
except the past. Or looking at hands 
that had nothing to do except aim- 
lessly twist pieces of string or tap 
on the floor. 

After a long silence Lynya said: 
“You aren’t coming because you’re 
bitter about—about me?” 

“No. Because I’m the only*doctor 
here.” 

“But you can do nothing for them; 
you said so yourself. You can only 
doctor the guards.” 

“There are lots of little things I 
can do.” And he told her about the 
things he stole—a few pills here, a 
few there; a bottle of iodine; stick- 
ing plaster; a pair of forceps. 


“Apart from that,” he said. “I’m 


the only one who can talk to Souli- 
pos. ]’ve scared him into thinking 
he’s got a heart complaint; his men 
think so, too. Consequently, he’s de- 
pendent on me to some extent.” 
She leaned one shoulder against 
the barracks wall. Her cheeks were 
flushed and healthy from the walk, 
and Malipe wanted to reach out and 
take her and hold her. Even in 
clothing swathed about her she look- 
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ed feminine and desirable. And he 


thought: “It would have been better 
if she had not come; if I had never 
seen her again.” 

She said: “You asked me why I 
didn’t think of myself occasionally. 
Why don’t you think of yourself? 
Don’t be 
a chance. He’s not supposed to. You 
can’t know how closely couriers must 
stick to their instructions; or how 
ruthless they can be. You must have 
impressed him.” But she knew it 
was another reason than that. 

“I’m grateful to him,” Malipe said. 
“But I can’t come.” 


HE said impat- 

iently: “What about 
all your ambitions, John? Why bury 
yourself here? It’s only a living 
death. Any of the people you care 
for would take the chance.” 

“TI should think so,” Malipe said. 
“But then, they haven’t the respon- 
sibility I have.” 

‘A self-imposed responsibility,” 
she said brutally, trying to shock him 
into coming with her. But all the 
time she knew he wouldn’t give in; 
and she respected his reasons for re- 
fusing. She broke down suddenly and 
fell into his arms, crying on his 
chest. . 

“Oh, darling, I didn’t want it to 
happen,” she sobbed. “I couldn’t:help 
it. I knew it would hurt you, but 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“For a tough lady spy you break 
down very easily,” he said chidingly. 
He held her lightly and made no 
effort to fondle her. But he wanted 
to; how he wanted to. It took physi- 
cal effort not to. 


“And you are hurt,” she said. “I 
know you are. But there are many 


-women you could fall in love with, 


and who would fall in love with you 
if you gave them a chance. You’re 
not a boy, John. You know you'll 
get over this.” 


“People mostly do,” he agreed. 
“But I knew a man who was a pris- 


oner of war for three years, and he 


never stopped dreaming of the day 
he and his girl at home would be 
married. When he got back she was 
married to someone else. He shot 
himself—dead.” 

“Don’t! Don’t!” she cried, hitting 
him hysterically with her fists. 

Malipe felt ashamed of himself. 
“Tl’m sorry, Lynya,’” he said quickly. 
“T shouldn’t have said that. It was 
unforgivable of me.” 

She sighed, and he felt the tension 
go out of her. She stayed leaning 
against him. “I can’t blame you,” she 
said in a low voice. “But you'll be 
happy one of these days—with some 
home-loving woman. I know you 
will.” 

He smiled faintly, looking over her 
head on to the bleakness of Gavdos. 
“Ves,” he said. “Perhaps I will.” 

For Malipe, the day seemed to pass 
very quickly. Soulipos sent for him 
again at eleven o’clock to mix an 
indigestion mixture, and Malipe took 
the opportunity to take some bena- 
dryl tablets for the dozen or more 
with chronic asthma. And although 
he had no immediate need for it, he 
took a long spinal-injection needle. 

He never knew when it might come 
in handy for something. He was very 


martyr. Dick is giving you. 


proud of his growing collection, 
which he kept beneath a loose flag- 
stone under the bed of his friend 
Dilas Ensor, one of the prisoners’ 
committee. Not that everyone was 
not his friend. 

Soulipos was talkative. He swal- 
lowed the indigestion mixture, threw 
the glass to Malipe, and said: “Well, 
Malipe, if you’re right about this 
American, we’ll soon catch him.” 

He waited for the doctor to speak, 
and when he was silent, said: “I’m 
having the peasants’ hovels turned 
upside down, and the island combed. 
Tell me, Malipe, why. do you think 
an American would be on Gavdos?” 

Malipe shrugged. “A newspaper 
man after a story, perhaps.” 


“Perhaps,” Soulipos said, sourly, 
fingering his thick chin. ‘But I think 
it’s to help someone get away; some- 
one the Americans think important. 
Who could that be, Malipe?” 


“One of a hundred,” Malipe said, 
evenly. 

“Youre all important, aren’t you?” 
Soulipos snarled. “Think I’m just an 
ignorant soldier, don’t you? All you 
intellectuals! Think you’re too good 
for me? Eh? Well, who’s the boss 
and who’s the prisoners? That’s the 
only measure of success on Gavdos!” 

“That’s obvious,” Malipe said. 


“And you can’t think who the 
American might be trying to contact, 
Malipe? And you so clever! But I’ve 
had the adjutant look through the 
records of everyone in the barracks, 
and I know who it is. And so do you, 
by God!” He walked close to Malipe 
rae thrust his face close to the doc- 
or’s. 


Malipe said mildly: “You should 
know that if I had thought the 
American was trying to help some- 
one escape I wouldn’t have told you 
about him. I don’t mind people try- 
ing to escape, provided they do it 
quietly and don’t get the others into 
trouble. I don’t want any trouble; 
that’s why I told you.” 


“Pm 


only a common soldier, 
Malipe, but I’m no fool. The last 
batch of prisoners came in four 


months ago. If the Americans had 
wanted to rescue anyone from that 
group or anyone here before that 
they would have tried already. But, 
no; this American you tell us about 
appears the day a new batch ar- 
rives. Therefore, the one he wants 
is among that group—one of thirty- 
seven. And because it happened to 
be you who reported the American 
it was you who told me who it was 
the American is here to get.” 


Malipe felt his heart hammering 
and his palms were suddenly sticky 
with sweat. He tried to keep his 
voice calm, his face puzzled. 

He said: “I don’t——” 


“Lynya Marchess!”’ Soulipos shout- 
ed. “Yes? That’s who it was? Isn’t 
it, Malipe? Your fiancee! But you 
don’t want her to escape. You want 
a woman; you haven’t had a woman 
for years. And now you want to 
make up for lost time. And, be- 
sides, you get cold at night.” He 
stopped shouting, .sneered triumph- 
antly at Malipe and went on more 
quietly: “Well, I don’t blame you, 
Malipe. She’d be very nice in bed; 
very nice undressed. If I save her 
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from this American—and I will— 
you mustn’t be greedy. You must 
share her with me. Eh?” 

Malipe felt his hand clench. He 
wanted to smash his fist into that 
thick-lipped, big-toothed, sneering 
mouth. He said nothing, not trust- 
ing himself to speak. 

“If you don’t like that idea, Malipe, 
it is just possible that I may segre- 
gate the male and female prisoners 
and forbid intercourse—of any kind. 
Damn it, why. should you bastards 
have women when we _ garrison 
can’t?” 

He stared aggressively at Malipe, 
but the doctor’s eyes were expres- 
sionless. 

“There’s just one thing, Malipe,” 
the commandant said, stamping 
about the room. “How did you 


know this American is on Gavdos?”’. 


“T don’t know. I heard it men- 


tioned.” 


OULIPOS ‘strode to 
him and punch- 
ed him in the teeth. Malipe stag- 
gered back, feeling the blood 
trickle into his mouth. Soulipos’ 
little eyes were glaring at him. 
“Don’t treat me as if I were one of 
your patients,” he hissed. “The only 
way you could know is for the girl 
to have told you, or for you to have 
seen the American. What about 
that unlocked door last night? Was 
he in the barracks last night? Does 
the girl know he is on Gavdos? The 
truth, Malipe! Or, by God, I'l] send 
you into the guards’ mess and tell 
them to kick you to death—doctor 
or not!” 

Malipe said, without: hesitating: 
“Lynva doesn’t know. I haven’t seen 
the American. He pushed a note 
under the door last night in an en- 
velope addressed to Lynya. I was 
up with a pneumonia case, and I 
saw the letter and opened it. I 
didn’t tell Lynya.” 

“Show me the letter!” 

“Do you think I’d keep it?” Malipe 
said. His lips felt sore and he want- 
ed to finger them, but he didn’t want 
Soulipos to see him do if. 

“What was in the letter?” 
commandant said. 


the 


“Only that he was here to get. 


her out and that he’d be back this 
night next week.” 

Soulipos looked at him suspicious- 
ly. “If he’s still on Gavdos we'll 
have him tonight. You needn’t worry 
about your Lynya, Malipe. We'll 
watch her very carefully. The 
American will need to be a magi- 
cian to get her clear. Don’t tell 
her anything, Malipe. Now get out!” 

* * * 

Malipe had never felt so worried 
in his life, but when he entered 
the barracks he achieved a pleasant 
expression. So many people lived by 
his expression, particularly the el- 
derly ones and the youngsters. 

He looked around for Lynya and 
saw her in a corner of the barracks, 
her arm around the boy who had 
come in the day before. They had 
their backs to the rest of the prison- 
ers, and Malipe could hear Lynya’s 
soft, Jow voice as he stopped behind 
them, hands in pockets. 

The boy had his head on her 
shoulder, listening to her. She was 
saying: “One day, Kris, you will be 
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glad you were on Gavdos. You will 
say it made a man of you. It does 
nobody any harm to suffer when 
they’re young. When you’re older 
you will be able to fight against 
this sort of thing; perhaps that’s why 
you are here now; perhaps you are 
intended to become a leader. When 
you are fifteen it is easy to think 
that today is everything. But what 
you should think is that today is a 
phase; experience for tomorrow. You 
can’t see it that way nowy, but yau 
will later, if you keep the thdught 
in your mind.” 


TOO Oooo boot bototok 





“Watch your grammar, Joe!” 


SOO ULLAL Oe 


Miss Mar- 


ys 


The boy said: “Yes, 
chess, but my mother 

She interrupted: “The best thing 
you can do for your mother is to 
let her know you're still cheerful.’ 

“But you can’t send letters,’ the 
boy protested. “And the others 
who've been here a long time say 
they hardly ever get letters. And 
when they do they’re censored into 
little pieces.” 

Malipe saw Lynya hesitate before 
she spoke. “Look,” she said, “I 
brought some paper with me. You 
write a letter today and Ill see 
your mother gets it.” 

“How?” he said, sharply curious. 

“That’s a secret. And you mustn't 
mention it to anyone.” 

“All right,” he said, 
little happier. 

Lynya got up, saw Malipe, and 
said to the boy: ‘You can learn a 
lot while you’re here, Kris. There 
are some very clever men here; 
talk to them whenever you can.” 

As she joined Malipe, she said: 
“Just boosting morale, John.” 

“You did a good job,’ he said 
gravely. ‘We've got to be careful, 
Lynya. Soulipos is scouring fhe 
island for the American and he’ll be 
watching the barracks closely to- 
night.” 

He thought she would be anxious 
but she merely smiled. ‘The only 
trouble is the door,” she said. 
“If we can get that open we'll be 
right. Dick opened the lock last 
night; I suppose he can do it again.” 

Malipe said: “Yes, I suppose he 
could.” But already his scalp was 
prickling with fear. . 





sounding a 


He was busy the rest of the day. 
He dressed some sores; took out a 
tooth, set a dislocated collarbone. Al} 
little things; things that required 
little equipment. He wondered how 
long it would be before Nigel Rainos’ 
appendix burst; and about the cere- 
bral tumor he was sure Mrs. Pinas 
had, though he hadn’t told her. 

As he went about the barracks he 
saw Lynya talking to people, com- 
torting them; and he thought what a 
strength she would be if she were 
staying. 

After tea—soumi, cabbage, dry 
bread and. weak coffee, cooked by a 
prisoners’ detail in the tin shed near 
the barracks—Lynya said to Malipe, 
as he sat in his blankets: “John, sup- 
pose I decided to stay?” She said it 
quietly, thoughtfully, almost as if to 
herself. 


Malipe stared at her. He said, 
roughly: “You can’t stay.” He was 
thinking of Soulipos and his threats. 

She said, as if she hadn’t heard 
him: “I’ve been thinking about these 
people. I wondered if I, after all—” 

“Don’t be a fool,” he said. “You can 
do a lot more for them if you get 
away. You said so yourself.” 

“Wouldn’t you like me to stay?” 
she asked, surprised. She didn’t 
think she had seriously considered 
staying; it was just a thought. 

Malipe said, looking into her eyes: 
“No, I wouldn’t lke you to stay, 
Lynya. ’li be glad when you’ve 
gone.” And he could have cried out 
at the stricken look in her eyes and 
the way she flinched. He wanted to 
shout: “I don’t mean that, Lynya! I 
do want you to stay! Perhaps I could 
make you forget this other man!” 

He looked down at the floor, bit his 
lip, and made a pretence of rubbing 
his forehead, so she wouldn't see that 
he was crying. 


HE adjutant him- 

self, Lieutenant 

Dimas, who never left the garrison 

orderly room, supervised the locking 

of the doors. Malipe, watching, felt 

jumpy and uneasy. He saw Lynya 
frown, too. 

There was no rain tonight, but, 
with the coming of darkness, the 
wind, as always, rose to its scream- 
ing pitch. After a few hours the 
storm of coughing and sneezing 
quietened, and an hour after that the 
talking had ceased, except for those 
few who talked in their sleep, and 
the mumbled prayers of the older 
women. 

Malipe sat in his bed-place, watch- 
ing the door, and in the darkness he 
knew Lynya was, too. Malipe looked 
at his watch. Eleven o’clock. A long 
way to dawn, but the American said 
he would arrive as soon as possible. 
Perhaps he had already been caught; 
perhaps he was wondering how to- 
get in. 

He whispered to Lynya: ‘“You 
might yet be staying, Lynya. Your 
friend might be caught.” 

“No,” she whispered. “Even if he 
had to leave me he wouldn’t be 
caught. Couriers can’t afford to be 
caught. And this could cause an ine 
ternational incident.” 

“Soulipos is no fool, though,” the 
doctor said. 

Twelve o’clock. Malipe didn’t feel 
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tired. He was sure now there was a 
guard watching the door from a hid- 
ing place, and the American seeing 
him, could not get to the door. 

He whispered: ‘Perhaps Jones will 
wait until the scare has died down.” 

“No,” she said again. “He wouldn’t 
have time to wait. I wonder how 


Soulipos knew about Dick being 
here.” 
Malipe shrugged, remembered 


Lynya couldn’t see the movement, 
and said: “I don’t know.” 


NE o’clock. Malipe 

felt her hand 

grope for his. He took it lightly. It 

was trembling a little. She said: 

“Surely he will come soon.” . She 
sounded very frightened. 

Malipe thought of going to the 
door and shouting for Soulipos and 
leading him into the barracks, so that 
the American might slip through un- 
noticed. But what would he say to 
Soulipos—at one  o’clock in the 
morning? It would have to be some- 
thing convincing. 

Then, suddenly, the door swung 
open—and Soulipos stamped in, flash- 
ing a torch. une 

“Malipe!” he bellowed. “Malipe! 

The doctor fumbled among his 
bedclothes, stood up, whispered: “Be 
ready to run,” and, kissing her 
lightly on the lips, called: “Coming, 
Commandant.” 

Soulipos was half-drunk. He waved 
his torch hand and the light danced 
crazily about the barracks. His col- 
lar was undone and his eyes glazed. 
He said loudly: “I think you lied to 
me, Malipe. There’s no American on, 
Gavdos. And you said there was, 
Malipe. Perhaps you were worrying 
about your woman so much you 
convinced yourself. Eh, Malipe?” 

The doctor stopped. He felt he 
could hear Lynya say: “Oh, no, John! 
You didn’t!” He wanted to say to 
her: “But I’m sorry, Lynya. I’m try- 
ing to make up for betraying you.’ 
But he knew how unconvincing and 
futile words would be. His faith- 
lessness would disillusion her. If the 
Americans was caught, if she didn't 
escape, she would always blame him. 

The rain started again. It was al- 
ways like that on Gavdos. There 
was never any warning. Malipe ls- 
tened to it dully. 

“No trace of an American,” Souli- 
pos was saying. “And I have had the 
door watched. But I’ve sent the man 
to bed. We can wait. If he’s here and 
we've missed him, he’ll come an- 
other night.” He pulled a large pad- 
lock from his pocket, and waved it 
at Malipe. “And I’ve got a new lock; 
one he can’t pick. No point in us 
being up all night watching a door 
he couldn’t open; eh, Malipe?” 

When Jones stepped in the door- 
way, swiftly and silently, Malipe was 
glad it was dark and that Soulipos’. 
torch now pointed to the floor. His 
own surprised expressign couldn’t 
be seen. 

He said quickly: “You’re quite 
right, Commandant. And in your 
condition you shouldn’t stay up late.” 

An inky shadow pressed against 
the wall by the door, Jones was 
beckoning towards Lynya. Malipe’s 
mouth was dry; he wondered desper- 
ately if the girl had seen Jones come 
in. She certainly couldn’t see him 
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beckon her to him. It took a great 
effort of will to keep looking at Souli- 
pos and not behind him. 

Soulipos said, with drunken confi- 
dence: “You know, Malipe, I think 
you lie about my condition, as you 
call it. Don’t blame you, mind; don’t 
blame you a bit. Gives you a hold 
on me, doesn’t it? That’s what you 
thought. You know why I think you 
lie, Malipe? Because when the de- 
stroyer was here yesterday, I asked 
the ship’s doctor to run over me. 
Sound as a bell, he said I was. Fit 
for any amount of wine and women.” 
He stared challengingly at Malipe. 

The doctor said easily: “Ship’s doc- 
tors aren’t given much credence in 
the profession, Commandant. Half- 
qualified, foot-loose adventurers, You 
know yourself you get sick.’ . 

“Sure I do,” Soulipos said affably. 
“But not that sick.” 

‘Lynya hadn’t seen the courier’s 
signals. Her eyes on Malipe and 
Soulipos, sick at what she had heard, 
she hadn’t even seen him slip into the 
barracks. The courier knew _ she 
hadn’t. He spread his hands help- 
lessly at Malipe. The doctor won- 
dered for a moment why the Ameri- 
can didn’t throttle Soulipos and then 
remembered: there must be no vio- 
lence, 

He said quietly: “You were wrong 
about there being no American, Com- 
mandant.” He-+paused, putting his 
hand in his coat pocket. 

His tone of voice made Soulipos 
curious. “Yes?” he said. 

Malipe sucked in his breath. “The 
American is right behind you,” he 
said. 

He knew that in the same instant 
that Soulipos whirled, hand flying 
to belt holster, Lynya screamed. 

Soulipos snapped: “By God 2 
And then Malipe’s hand struck sav- 
agely upwards and six inches of 
spinal injection needle _ stabbed 
cleanly into the commandant’s back 
and into his heart. He dropped face- 
down on the floor without a word. 
His torch clattered on to the stone, 
but stayed alight. 


REATHING hard 

Malipe picked it 

up. Its beam showed him Lynya 

running lightly down the barracks 
—and into the courier’s arms. 

“Darling,” she said. “Oh, darling! 
I thought they’d caught you. I 
thought they might have shot you.” 

“Everything’s all right, kid,” Mal- 
ipe heard the American say. “Nothing 
to worry about. We can make a 
break now.” 

“T never want to let you out of 
my sight again,” she said and broke 
off suddenly, swinging round to look 
at Malipe. The doctor was looking 
at them dumbly, comprehension 
bright in his eyes; Jones, the courier, 
was the other man! And he hadn’t 
come to rescue a woman the State 
Department thought valuable; not 
altogether. He had come for his 
woman. 

Malipe dropped to his knees beside 
Soulipos. “Hold the torch, will you?” 
he said quietly. “I want to take this 
makeshift stiletto out. I want to make 
this look like a heart attack.” 

The American came forward quick- 
ly and took the torch. “That was a 
nice bit of work,” he said. 





came merely, 


Lynya said: *“You’ve got a diplo~ 
matic mind, John. You could make a 
courier—making this look like a 
heart attack, so there won’t be a 
row.” 


The American said impatiently: 
“Pull it out and let’s get going, 
doctor.” 


Malipe pressed the fingers of his 
left hand against the spot where the 
needle had penetrated and with the 
other hand carefully withdrew the 
needle. There was no mark discern- 
ible on Soulipos’ clothing. 


He said, without looking up. “If I 
went with you they would immedi- 
ately suspect Soulipos was killed. 
They’d examine him and find out. 
But if I stay I can convince them 
he had a heart attack; they know I’ve 
been warning him. There will be 
quite a flurry when I sound the alarm. 
Nobody will notice Lynya missing 
until roll call tomorrow night. She 
could have gone any. time.” 


E snapped _ off 

the torch. By now 

he knew, most of the prisoners would 
be awake and aware of what had 
happened. But it didn’t matter; they 


' wouldn’t talk. 


“Well,” he said impatiently. “What 
are you waiting for? It’s only four 
hours to dawn.” 


The courier said: “Thanks a lot, 
doctor,” and Malipe liked the way 
he said it. He was thanking him for a 
lot of things. ‘Come on, Lynya. It’s 
quite a walk to the other side of the 
island. And we have-to be three miles 
to sea by eight o’clock, ready for a 
plane to pick us up.” 


Lynya said  uncertainly: “But 
John—” 
“Goodbye,” Malipe said. “Good 
luck.” 


She said after a moment’s hesita- 
tion: “Goodbye, John,” and let the 
courier guide her to the door. They 
stood looking into the night and rain, 
and Lynya pulled her parka over 
her head. Malipe walkéd up close 
behind them. He saw them look at 
each other and smile, as if in mutual 
encouragement. They held hands. 

They looked back at him, the 
American grinning, Lynya expres- 
sionless; then they stepped into the 
rain and mud. Malipe sprang to the 
door and couldn’t help a choked cry 
of “Lynya!” 

She stopped in the rain and he saw 
her looking back. 

“Yes?” 

Malipe swallowed hard, and what 
was to have been “I love you,” be- 
“Don’t forget that 
letter for Kris.” 

And then she was gone and the 
rain was washing out their footsteps 
in the mud, and beating on his face 
and mingling with his tears. 

“Yes,” he said to himself. “Per. 
haps I have got a diplomatie mind.” 

Then he shrugged, roused himself 
and heard himself shouting, as he 
flashed the torch towards the garri- 
son’s quarters: “Lieutenant Dimas! 
Sergeant Karis! Help! Help! The 
commandant has collapsed! Help!” 

‘And behind. him, in the barracks, 
he heard the everlasting coughing 
again. 

THE END x x 
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Swords into Ploughshares 


BY NORAH BURKE 


Everyone has his memories of the war—and 


sometimes those memories were indiscretions. 


RS. TRENT often wondered if 

she would meet Captain Beau- 
mont again, and what she’d do if 
she did. © 


Then it happened. She was on the 
escalator, mid-day, going down at 
Oxford Circus, and suddenly in the 
river of faces flowing up alongside, 
there he was. 

“Wait,” she heard him say as he 
glided past. 

She stool there, pink, but she 
didn’t pull out her mirror or com- 
pact; she was a woman who did 
all that at home. Anyhow, there was 
no need to check up on her looks. 
Little tight black dress with a collar 
of gold chains. The soup-plate tomato 
hat worn absolutely straight on the 
back of the head. She had perceived, 
this woman, the exact moment when 
war conditions ended—which wasn’t 
so long ago really—and it was time 
to beat swords into ploughshares. At 
that moment she quitted loose curls 
and bare legs. In spite of an eigh- 
teen-carat suntan, too. Instead, she 
took gloves and hat and stockings 
out of a bandbox. American nylons. 
She began to grow her hair and to 
put it up.... 

In the half-minute it took to reach 
the bottom of the escalator her 
thought dipped like a yo-yo into the 
past and back again. Brought with it 
things like a troops’ dance in a 
Nissen hut, a little blue car and 
never enough petrol, a motor-rug 
left by a haystack, her name on it, 
too. 

But all she did now was to make 
sure her bracelet was pushed out of 
sight up her sleeve. The thing had 
once been a pair of silver sugar- 
tongs, ironed out and curled round, 
-and it clung to her arm like an asp. 
She never took it off, like a wedding 
ring, but it didn’t match this frock. 
Well, that was as good a reason as 
any for keeping it out of sight. 


At the bottom she stood in the 
swirl of wind and Tube-smell, read- 
ing the list of stations as if she 
didn’t live in town. The moment he 
was behind her she knew. 

“Kay 33 

She thought: “This is it,” and she 
braced herself and turned to face 
him. “Beau, how nice to see you 
again.” ~ 

His Jooks began having the same 
result as before, in spite of no khaki. 
He was a big man, with lazy long- 
lashed eyelids which made you feel 
his gaze, deep down. 








age gl 
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this story are imaginary and if any name 
used be that of a living person, such use is 
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“Kay, you wouldn’t marry me now, I suppose? You've had seven years 
to change your mind.” “I haven't changed my mind Beau.” 


“It’s been a long time, Kay.” 

“Seven years.” The woman knew 
it, exactly, but the man did not. 
Their eyes went over each other. 
Remembering. 

Hers seeing this man back in khaki, 
evenings at the Red Cow with that 
old chap who sang “But it’s only a 
beautiful picture, in a beautiful 
golden frame.” And her husband 
overseas. 

“We must drink on this,” 
was saying. 

“Thank you. I mustn’t be long, 
though.” 

At the bar, to the chink of ice and 


Beau 


money, he asked: ‘‘What’s it to be?’ 


You. needn’t keep to beer now, 
thinking of Army pay.” So they 
drank Scotch. 

“Well) how you doing, Kay? You 
look fine. Exactly the same.” 

“No, not exactly. It’s sickening to 
be going grey at thirty.” Her black 
hair was bright silver at the temples, 
an undyeable attraction. _ 

“No, you’re not the same,” he 
agreed. ‘“‘You’re better. I like the 
silver. What is it? You’re more finish- 
ed or something. Sweet.” She was 
small-boned and dainty, she had a 
tiny waist. 

“Yau’re having the same effect on 
me as when I first saw you, Kay. 
I told you about that, I believe.” 

She smiled a smile with pull in it. 

“Ever been back to the Red Cow, 
girl? Remember the chap with the 
piano accordion?” 

“For she’s my lady love, she is my 


turtle dove : 
fun.” 

“D’ you remember the little dog 
who liked beer? What did they call 
her? Sandy.” 

Yes, and the darts board with “17” 
missing, and the pewter tankard with 
a lid. Yes, and a great bloodshot 
harvest moon, and long grass whisk- 
ing bare ankles, and embarkation 
leave. Biting her own bare arm in 
the dark so’s not to cry, and the 
funny salt taste of her own skin. 

And now: “I suppose your hus- 
band’s been back quite a while?” 

“Couple of years.” 

“How’s it going?” 

“Oh, all right.” 

“Quarrel like Darby and Joan, I 
suppose?” 

She laughed. “It’s funny how you 
can look forward to someone’s return 
for years and years, and then when 
he comes do nothing but quarrel 
with him.” 

“Something psychological about 
that, I daresay. If you’d divorced him 
and married me, as I suggested u 

“We'd have been just as bad.” 

“Post-war problem.” 

“Are you married, Beau?” 

“No. What d’you quarrel about?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. This and fhat. 
It’s my fault mostly, I’m afraid. J] ean 
see that, when I’m not feeling angry. 
I let things get on my nerves. He’s 
very patient and good. Much too good 
for me. I must take a pull at myself, 
I really must.” 


Oh, Beau, it was 








Page Forty-nine 


“Life dull, perhaps?” 

“Oh, very.” And it was. Rations 
and permits and queues and covuking. 
No fruits of victory. Nothing to look 
forward to. That was the worst of 
all. Nothing to work for. 


But five years ago there had been 
everything. You looked forward to 
the end of the war, to victory night. 
- To tonight. This very night best of 
all. 

He was looking at. her through 
new-made smoke. “D’you ever long 
for the war back, Kay? I do. We 
didn’t think we’d ever say that, did 
we?” 

“There was fun. -Well, sometimes.” 

“Yes,” 

“Now there’s nothing but cook and 
eat and wash up, and cook and eat 
and wash up. God, how I hate it.” But 
she knew excitement once more now. 
Life beginning to glitter again. 

“You're not a hausfrau, sweet, are 
you?” 

She sparkled. “I always reckoned 
I’d be a better concubine than wife. 
You ought to get married, Beau. 
You're wasted. You could make some 
good girl very happy.” 


“Not a good girl. Have you still 
got the bracelet I: gave you? You re- 
member? The one'l had made out of 
those sugar-tongs because you were 
too haughty to take jewellery from 
me, only ‘something respectable, like 
a bread-knife or sugar-tongs.” 

“Yes, I've still got it.” 

“Ever wear it?” 

“Yes.” 

“That's not one of the things you 
quarrel about?” 

“Oh, well 

“Kay, you wouldn't marry me now, 
I suppose? You've had several years 
to change your mind.” 

Beyond Beau’s shoulder was a 
blonde. Her hat was made out of 
three violet feathers and a puff of 
tulle; she was calling the barman by 
his Christian name. Kay never for- 
got her. 





“T haven’t changed my mind,- 


Beau.” 
“Are you still in love with him?” 
“Yes,” 
‘In spite of the quarrels?” 
‘VY es,” 
“Have you told him about me?” 
Yes.” ' 
“Did he mind?” 
“He brought back various snap- 
shots of luscious beauties from the 
Middle East himself.” 
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“How about that little Bill 
you owe us, Mrs. Richards?” 


PAA A AAAI RIKKI 


“Very voluptuous. Yes, I know.” 

“Not my type,” she said. _. 

“And left you to unpack his kit, 
I suppose. Very careless.” 

‘Yes. It was funny, Beau; I hated 
it. I'd got no right to be jealous in 
a way—the virtuous wife!—but I 
was. I didn’t keep photos of you 
about the place. He’d taken the 
trouble to have one enlarged. That 
hurt. If he’d said: ‘Look, there she 
is, but we've called it a day,’ and 
burnt it, I could have forgotten, But 
to have an enlargement made and 


mightn’t have flourished the brace=. 
let.” 

“Maybe he holds the photos to bal- 
ance the bangle.” 

she kept her right hand over her 
left sleeve so the thing shouldn't slip 
down and show. For motives too com- 
plicated to ‘follow. “Well, thanks for 
the drink, Beau. I must be going.” 

“Give me your phone number.” 

“We haven't one. We're one of the 
fifty thousand, or whatever it is, 
who’re waiting to get one,” 

“Then I'll give you mine.” : 

He looked in his pockets and found 
an old blue envelope to write the 
number on. He hadn't a pencil, so 
they used her lipstick. 

“Don’t lose it,” he said. 
mustn’t vanish.” 

“Thanks. You're a dear. Goodbye, 
Beau.” 

She was away; she was alone. In 
the street six workmen were watch- 
ing two workmen taking down a 
steel air-raid shelter. Swords into 
ploughshares. She could see eres 
in it, and bricks. 


On the spur of the moment she 
turned into a jeweller’s. A perfect 
young man, in pin-striped trousers 
and morning-coat and white carna- 
tien, approached over the dove-grey 
earpet. She speculated ‘on what he 
was like drunk, or angry or lustful 
or something. 

“Yes, Madam?” 

She handed him a packet—some- 
thing rolled up in an old envelope 
almost as dark blue as the stamp, 
and with lipstick on it. 

He unwrapped it. He dropped the 
blue envelope into a waste-paper 
basket, 

“Vou couldn’t make that back into 
sugar-tongs, could you, I suppose?” 
she said. ,. 


“You 


THE END x * 
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Such lovely things 


happen to legs that wear 





Lustre! Heads turn, eyes 
admire. for Lustre gives 
you flattering fit... a supple, 


ankle-clinging weave .. . and sheer 


pertection in Nylon and Pure Silk. 





NYLON AND PURE SILK HOSIERY 
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